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OUR POLITICAL DUTY. 


Once more, before the approaching election, we ap- 
peal to every friend of Woman Suffrage in Massachu- 
setts to vote for no candidate who is not in favor of our 
reform. 

There is no excuse for our doing so. The replies of 
candidates published in the last two numbers of the 
WoMANn’s JOURNAL, and the information contained in 
the address of vur State Central Committee, enable every 
voter to make up a complete Woman Suffrage ticket. 
To make a selection is due alike to our own self-respect, 
to consistency with our principles, and to a wise regard 
for the political future of our movement. 

Next year, the situation of affairs may be very dif- 
ferent from the present one. The comparative attitude 
of parties in reference to our question may be altogeth- 
er changed. It may then be wise to make independent 
nominations. Or it may be otherwise. To nominate, 
or not to nominate, is solely a question of practical wis- 
dom under existing circumstances. This year, a ma- 
jority of our number thought it would be unwise to 
nominate. They decided not todo so. It is therefore 
our duty to discriminate. 

There are four parties in the field. All are organized 
with reference to issues more or less important. All 
are silent in regard to the Woman Sutfrage issue, the 
most important of all. The Woman Suffragists are 
divided upon these minor issues. Some are Republi- 
cans; others, Prohibitionists. Some are Labor Reform- 
ers; others, Democrats. But upon one point as Wo- 
man Suffragists we are all agreed, viz., that every other 
issue should be held secondary in comparison with the 
establishment of a republican form of government in 
Massachusetts. 

Therefore, while we sustain the principles and give a 
general support to the nominations of our respective 
parties, let us do so with a proper regard to interests 
still more imperative, and to principles still more funda- 
mental, than any existing issues between them. 

Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts—vote accord- 
ing to your political and personal preferences. But vote 
only for the WoMAN SUFFRAGE CANDIDATES! 

H. B. B. 








FOR SELF-PROTECTION. 


I remember to have read, many years ago, the life of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, the English philanthropist. He 
was the author of more beneficent legal reforms than 
any man of his day, and there was in this book a long 
list of the changes he still meant to bring about. It 
struck me very much, that among these proposed re- 
forms, not one referred to the laws about women. 

It shows (what all experience has shown) that no 
class or race or sex can safely trust its protection in any 
hands but its own. The laws of England in regard to 
Woman were then so bad that Lord Brougham after- 
wards said they needed total reconstruction, if they 
were to be touched at all. And yet it is only since the 
Woman Suffrage agitation began that the work of 
law-reform has really taken firm hold. In many cases, 
in America, the beneficent measures are directly to be 
traced to some appeal from feminine advocates, Even 
in Canada, as stated the other day by Dr. Cameron, 
formerly of Toronto, the bill protecting the property of 
married women was passed under the immediate pres- 
sure of Lucy Stone’s eloquence. And even where this 
direct agency could not be traced, the general fact that 
the atmosphere was full of the agitation had much to 
do with ail the reforms that took place. Legislatures, 
unwilling to give woman the ballot, were shamed into 
giving her something. The Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee in my own State told me that until he heard 
Women address the committee, he had not reflected 
upon their legal disabilities, nor thought how unjust 
these were. While the matter was left to the other sex 
only, even men like Sir Samuel Romilly forgot the 
Wrongs of woman. When she began to advocate her 
Own cause, men also waked up. 

But now that they are awake, they ask, is not this 


*. 





sufficient? Not at all. If an agent who has cheated 
you surrenders reluctantly one half your stolen goods, 
you do not stop there and say, “It is enough. Your in- 
tention is honorable. Please continue my agent with 
increased pay.’’ On the contrary, you say, ‘Your ad- 
mission of wrong is a plea of guilty. Give me the rest 
of what is mine, and henceforth I will be my own 
agent.” There is no defense like self-defense, no pro- 
tection like self-protection. 

All theories of chivalry and generosity and vicarious 
representation fall before the fact that woman has been 
grossly wronged byman. That being the case, the only 
modest and honest thing for man to do is to say, “Hence- 
forward have a voice in making your own laws.” Till 
this is done, she has no sure safeguard, since other- 
wise the same men who made the old, barbarous laws 
may at any time restore them. 

It is common to say that Woman Suffrage will make 
no great difference, for that women will think very 
much as men do, and it will simply double the vote, 
without varying the result. About many matters this 
may be true. To be sure it is probable that on ques- 
tions of conscience, like slavery and temperance, the 
woman’s vote would by no means cvincide with man’s. 
But grant that it would. The fact remains—and all his- 
tory shows it—that on all that concerns her own pro- 
tection a woman needs her own vote. Would a woman 
vote to give her husband the power of bequeathing her 
children to the control and guardianship of somebudy 
else ? Would a woman vote to sustain the law by which 
Chief Justice Chapman bade the police tear those weep- 
ing children from their mother's side in the Boston 
court room, last spring, and hand them over to a com- 
parative stranger, because that mother had married 
again? You might as well ask whether the colored 
vote would sustain the Dred Scott decision. Tariffs or 
banks may come or go the same, whether the voters be 
white or black, male or female. But when the wrongs 
of an oppressed class or sex are to be righted, the bal- 
lot is the only guarantee. After they have gained a po- 
tential voice for themselves, the Sir Samuel Romillys 
will remember them, T. W. H. 





A LOOK BACKWARDS. 


Only a few days ago, it seems, that I sent to the read- 
ers of the JoURNAL my first letter from the country. 
How rich I felt in view of the long, quiet summer, of 
five months’ emancipation from domestic duties and 
public responsibilities. What an amount of work was 
to be done in those five months; how many books were 
to be read, what letters, lectures and essays were to be 
written, what ample preparation made for all the de- 
mands for the ensuing winter. How long the time 
seemed in the anticipation, how short it seems in the 
retrospect. 

One after another the months have stolen past me, 
each so beautiful, so full of quiet satisfactions, that the 
present was always the happiest day, till the next came 
to displace it. Fervid July and August, musical with 
birds, fragrant with new-mown hay, golden with ripen- 
ing grain fields. Peaceful mornings at the low west win- 
dow, where the breeze swayed the muslin curtains, lift- 
ed the corner of the paper as I wrote, then stole away 
through the apple-boughs with a soft rustle like the stir 
of wings; delicious afternoons under the maples, where 
the poets were read and commented upon, a new de- 
light was found in an old story of Dickens, or life was 
made richer and better worth living by the wisdom stored 
in one of Emerson’s essays; long walks in the twi- 
light, and enchanted lingering out-of-doors to watch the 
fading glories of the sunset, and the solemn mystery of 
the blossoming stars. 

Then came the deeper tints of September—the golden 
russet of the grain-fields alternating with the graceful 
festoons of the hop-vines,.and the dark green of the or- 
chards, here and there blushing red with ripening fruit; 
the mornings with a touch of coolness, and the length- 
ening evenings made bright and social by the wood fire 
and the family reiinion. No one liked to say what was 
in every one’s thought, that the days of our idyllic life 
were numbered, and that we must make the most of the 
few that remained. Alas! like sand that escapes 
through the fingers all the more rapidly the closer it is 
held, the more we wished to prolong the days, the short- 
er they seemed. 

Looking from my window one morning, I saw the top 
of one of the maples aflame with scarlet, the avant 
courier of the autumn pageant. “The summer is really 
gone,” was my sorrowful ejaculation. “From yonder 
burning bush comes a voice as authoritative as that 
which stayed the steps of the Hebrew law-giver. It re- 
mands me to the world of work, to daily duties and 
accustomed cares.” Still, we could not resist the tempta- 
tion to temporize alittle; to consider whether we might 
not go gypsying about the country for a week or two be- 
fore resigning ourselves to duty and the reading of the dai- 
ly paper. What orator so eloquent asinclination? What 
so necessary as the thing we wish for? It was demon- 
strated beyond question, that to leave the country be- 
fore the last of October would be little less than crimi- 
nal, that the whole nature, physical, mental and moral, 
would be outraged by going a day sooner. 

A week later all the woods were regal, and the fresh- 
ness of spring, the luxuriance of midsummer, all the va- 
ried beauty of bud and blossom, seemed poor and expres- 
sionless in comparison with the present glory. 

When shall we forget the two weeks’ wandering in 





Central New York? The change from lake-side to hill- 
top, from country village to rocky ravine, the brief so- 
journ at the hospitable home ia Peterboro’; Syracuse, 
with its constellation of genial spirits, and the pilgrimage 
after years of absence to scenes familiar in childhood. 
One need be very philosophical or very stolid to go 
through that ordeal unmoved. Dante’s explorations 
among the shades of those he had known in life seems 
hardly less dreary.. At every turn I was met by resem- 
blances to faces I had kuown, so like and yet so unlike. 
White-haired, wrinkled men and women, the faded like- 
nesses of sturdy fathers and mothers into whose faces I 
had looked up when a child.. Middle-aged people, that 
seemed rudely executed effigies of the youths and maid- 
ens of twenty years ago, and youths and maidens so like 
my old companions that my heart thrilled at the sight of 
them, and I felt a shock when they passed me without 
recognition. 

One of the saddest things about a life of labor, unre- 
deemed by thought, is, the early evening of physical 
beauty, the premature growing old. A narrow life 
shrivels the face and contracts th2 brow, while nature, 
so full of inspiration, so tender and beneficent to those 
who meet her on equal terms, proves, to the uncultured 
soul, a cruel task-mistress. Very sad is it to look into 
eyes from which the light of youth has faded, and In 
which the light of thought has never been kindled. 

Going to the country burying-ground, I found the 
names of most of those who had been the influential 
men and women of the neighborhood when I was a 
child, while in the old homesteads all was so changed 
that I seemed living over the experieuce of Rip Van 
Wrinkle after his protracted nap. “All the people I used 
to know are de&l, but they have not all been buried,” 
was my mental comment as I rode away. Only the 
hills and forests seemed familiar. The far-away lake 
still bordered the blue of the sky with a deeper blue, the 
subdued murmur of the waterfall told the same old sto- 
ry, but with profounder meanings, while the fading glo- 
ries of the autumn woods, drifting past me with every 
gush of wind, preached silently but eloquently, from the 
text, “We all do fade as a leaf.” 

Perhaps there is no more marked difference between 
youth and age than the fixity that characterizes all 
things for the one, and the sense of insecurity that is ever 
present to the mind of the other. To the child, father, 
mother, home, and the relations of his daily life, seem as 
enduring as the earth and sky; he cannot be made to 
feel that they have not always been; or that a time 
will come when they will fall away and leave him alone. 
How rude is the first shock that disturbs this security, 
the slender giving way of trusted supports, the first hard 
lesson in that inevitable course which life, the stern 
preceptor, imparts, sooner or later, to us all—a course 
in which we learn that the fashion of this world passeth 
away, and from which we graduate into an infinite sol- 
itude, where there is only God and the individual soul. 

Our pilgrimage is ended. From my western window 
Ilook out upon leaden skies, and ferests bare and brown. 
The birds are gone, their deserted nests show ¢émpty and 
desolate on the naked boughs. Along the fence lie 
heaped the withered leaves, and cold blasts sweep down 
the valley and moan drearily about the eaves. From 
the city, with its intense life and manifold interests, I 
shall write you next. Meantime ‘‘we must work hard, 
hate no one, and leave the future to God.” 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 





THE KITCHEN AGAIN. 


Was the writer of the “American Girl in the Kitchen” 
in the last WOMAN'S JOURNAL quite fair to the writer 
of “Surrendering too Soon”? Nine readers out of ten 
would suppose that he had used the foolish phrase, 
“knew her place,” in describing an American domestic. 
Not at all. He has looked for those words in vain in 
his article. Again, the reason why he spoke of the 
same damsel’s keeping on the outskirts of the meeting, 
and speaking once modestly, was simply because that 
was the fact. Had she taken a front seat and spoken 
often conceitedly, he would have mentioned it as frankly, 
though with less pleasure. The point of interest was 
that she should be there at all, and should sit where she 
pleased and say what she pleased. That she preferred 
the paths of humility is to her credit, and might serve as 
a useful lesson to many other frequenters of the Club. 
Distinctions founded on social position are very silly 
things—but deference to those older and wiser than one’s 
self is a courtesy from which neither parlor nor kitchen 
cau absolve. T. W. H. 


THE OHIO STATE CONVENTION. 


We cordially invite all the friends of our cause from 
abroad who can attend our State Convention of the 15th 
and 16th of November to be present on that occasion, 
and aid us in the good work of enlightening the masses. 
We promise to all a hearty welcome, and as far as we 
have the power a remuneration for services rendered. 
We also urge all local societies of the State to send in 
their quota of delegates to represent them in the delib- 
erations of the Convention. We offer open doors to 
our good friends, and reduced fare at our best hotel for 
those_who desire hotel accommodations, and passes on 
all our lines of return railroad. To all we say, come to 
the Ohio State Woman Suffrage Convention, and aid us 
in our deliberations. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Mrs. Lena Rauden, who is lecturing in Indiana for 
Woman Suffrage, is a Cherokee Indian, and educated 
herself. 

A lady is working at the cabinet-making trade in 
Iowa, and is said to be making money. She is a native 
of Sweden. 


The late Mrs. Joshua Bates bequeathed $75,000 for 
the erection of Wesleyan chapels in Cumberland and 
Scotland. 


A Hindoo widow has donated $2500 to enlarge a 
school of the London’ Missionary Society at Burham- 
pore, India. 

It is said that Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford “is be- 
lieved to be engaged upon a social-political novel of life” 
in Washington and thereabouts, 


It is said that a book illustrated by Miss Nettie Chase, 
younger daughter of the Chief Justice, will be published 
for the approaching holidays. 


The Ladies’ Missionary Association of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, have a mission in Mexico which numbers eight 
churches and 300 Mexican converts. 


The French women of San Francisco have raised 
$50,000 for the benefit of the wounded in the European 
war, and have remitted the entire sum, 


Some forty-five persons are constantly employed 
throughout the yearin carrying on the Boston Public 
Library. About half the assistants are young women. 


Mrs. A. A. Jacobs, of Holland, has passed her exami- 
nation as a physician with great success, She is the 
first Jewish lady of Holland who studied for that profes- 
sion. 


Miss Ellen A. St. Clair, of Malden, has just arrived 
safely in San Francisco, after a journey in her own car- 
riage with her father, of nearly three thousand miles, in 
the territories north of the Pacific Railroad. 


Miss Alta M. Hulett is astudent at law at Rockford, 
Ill. The Register says she is a regular attendant upon 
the Circuit Court in that city, and as a result, the law- 
yers don’t sit with their feet upon the desks as they used 
to do. 


The reason why Adelaide Phillips’ professional career 
has been, in a measure, broken, is that she was no soon- 
er on the stage, after an interval of absence, than her 
father called her to his bedside, where he lay an invalid, 
and she always answered the call. 


Dispatches from Tours announce that a young girl of 
that city is creating the most intense excitement by im- 
itating Joan of Arc. Hundreds of enthusiastic persons 
have joined her standard. Her appeals for recruits are 
said to be singularly patriotic and eloquent. 


The ladies of the Oxford Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, (Rev. Frank L. Robbins, pastor), raised over 
$8000 toward furnishing their edifice, which was dedi- 
cated last December, and have now nearly raised $5000 
more to enclose the ground properly and pave the side- 
walk. 


Just outside the door of a New York picture store an 
uplifted face, full of inspiration, attracts the attention; 
and passers-by pause to look on one “Called by the An- 
gels.” Ideal faces are often failures, solely because the 
aspiration of the painter has not been reached by his ex- 
ecution. This is one of the few of such faces not a disap- 
pointment. A woman’s face,pure woman’s in its hu- 
man beauty, yet takes on a light seraphic as it turns and 
lifts and listens to angelic call. This rapturous face may 
enter thousands of homes, for Mr. Schaus had it en- 
graved while in Paris. It was painted by Mrs. Perry, 
the wife of the accomplished and gentle gentleman who 
edits the Home Journal. 


Recruits are constantly joining the ranks of female 
journalists in New York, scarcely a week passing with- 
out an addition of this sort to the newspaper family. 
All the new-comers are cordially welcomed, if they 
show that they possess the right sort of talent. Some of 
the cleverest writers on the New York press are women, 
and all are as well paid as men for the kind of work 
they do. This is mostly of the lighter sort, as regards 
subjects, though sometimes a strong and stormy polit- 
ical article may be traced to a female hand. Occasio 
ly a woman writer adds canvassing to her literary work; 
and makes a good sum weekly out of advertisements, 
but the majority confine themselves to the pen, and 
manage to make it pay pretty liberally. One of the 
most industrious of these writers is a Southern lady, 
who has made her home here since the war, and whose 
pen is scarcely ever atrest. About eighteen months ago 
she published a book—*Richmond During the War” was 
the title, 1 think—that had a large sale, and since that 
time she has been engaged (with the exception of a few 
months spent in Europe) in collating and arranging a 
large volume of poems, that wil shortly be published by 
a leading subscription hbuse. It will consist of the favor- 
ite poems of American authors, of the various 
and of both sexes, and some biographical data in 
toeach. This lady is also a frequent contributor to the 
ee and an esteemed guest in some of the best social 
circles, 








FACTS WILL SHOW. 

However meu may disagree, 

As many do, we know, 
In some things they alike can see, 

As many facts will show. 
In politics men differ wide, 

And in religion too, 
And in some other things beside, 

As they've a right to do; 
But many Boys, when they need Corns, 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Agree to buy them at Fexno’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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“ SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY” ON “SEX AND WAGES.” 


The first issue of Scribner's Monthly, conducted by 
Dr. J. G. Holland, contains an article on “Sex and 
Wages,” in answer to which I would offer the following 
remarks. 

Twenty-five years ago the Jews in Germany were not 
yet admitted to any handicraft, and in consequence 
thereof were not skilled in any kind of manual labor, 
but had to support themselves as pawn-brokers, pedlers 
and sellers of old clothes, and to follow still more menial 
occupations to get a living. A few rich families rose to 
distinction as bankers, money-changers and lenders, but 
the poor as well as the rich among them, in their respec- 
tive spheres of occupation, were usually shrewd business 
men. When emancipated they became, and are now, 
useful laborers in all handicrafts and other occupations 
and no one thinks of deeming the labor or work of a 
Jewish artisan less valuable than that of his Christian 
co-laborer. 

Prejudice kept the Jews for huudreds of years in Eu- 
rope in degradation, as prejudice kept the blacks in 
America in degradation until, with the Emancipation 
Declaration of a Lincoln, a new era of justice was ush- 
ered in also for this class of oppressed members of the 
human family. The slaves, having been kept in igno- 
rance all the days of their life, were not able to perform 
labor, to which they were not accustomed previously, 
on an equality with the better instructed and trained 
white laborer, but this was not necessarily owing to a 
lesser degree of natural aptness of the negro to learn, 
but a want of opportunity to doso. Exactly as was the 
case with the Jews in Europe, we see among us the ne- 
gro rise to greater perfection, now he is set free, and 
here as there, proof positive is afforded that bondage pre- 
vents the development of faculties, and liberty, unre- 
stricted, golden liberty alone, is the state in which body 
and mind can reach their full development. 

As it was with the Jew in Europe and the negro in 
America, so it is, to a certain extent, still, this day, with 
woman on this and the other side of the Atlantic. 

It is usually maintained—and the article in question 
lays particular stress on it—that the female sex is bodi- 
ly feebler than the male sex. This is not unconditionally 
true. Where so called civilization, city life of modern 
times, has enfeebled woman, man, with rare exceptions, 
is affected in the same manner. Examining the young 
and old men of the present generation, I doubt whether 
half of them are able to stand as much fatigue as wo- 
men in Germany and other countries, where eity life and 
its customs and fashions have not deteriorated their 
physical strength. They work side by side with their 
brothers, husbands, fathers, in barn and field. The 
mountain girls in Switzerland and the Tyrols would as- 
tonish every stranger by their feats of courage and per- 
severance, and woman among the fisher and seafaring 
families of the islands on all European coasts perform 
the same daring labor in common with the male part of 
the population—are, so to say, all Ida Lewises. Only 
where the so-called refinement of civilization has affected 
the human race it holds true that bodily strength and pow- 
er of endurance is fading away from generation to genera- 
tion, but no more in the female than in the male part of 
the population, 

If we give our young people, male and female, better 


chances for physical improvement, (which, by the way, | 


does not necessarily consist in boat races), if we direct 
them to live more than they do at present in accordance 
with sanitary rules as to food, dress and habits, the 
coming man and woman will again enjoy that better de- 
gree of bodily strength, which, if not their parents, their 
grandparents may have enjoyed. 

But even when this state of bodily improvement will 
have been reached, neither women nor the majority of 
men will be able to build bridges, houses, steam-engines, 
or ships, unless they have made this their specialty 
And yet this alone—according to the article in Scribner's 
Monthly—wiil secure to woman a man’s wages at teach- 
ing school. “It is the law,” that article proclaims, “that 
the instrument, or agent of labor, which has the highest 
value shall command the greater return for use and op- 
eration.” The value of the instrument, or agent of labor, 
in the case of Jew and negro, mentioned in the above, 
was enhanced by their manumission on the part of their 
just and generous fellow-men, whose equals they are 
now acknowledged to be the world over. How does 
this apply to the case in question, wages for woman’s 
labor? I reason thus—grant woman the same rights 
with man without reserve, and, whether she avail her- 
self of all, or of only some of them, she will in time be 
man’s equal in all respects, as she already now is superi- 
or to him in many. If philanthropists in Europe and 
America had not done for Jew and negro what they 
deemed to be justice toward their fellow-men, Jew and 
negro would be still kept in bondage, and the first step 
to the enjoyment of their political and social liberty as 
human beings, and our equals—too long retarded— 
would not have been coasummated yet. If we continue 
to preach that because women cannot build bridges, en- 
gines, etc., she should not be paid for what she can do, 
as man is paid for what he cannot do any better than she, 
we would make ourselves guilty of retarding the mo- 
ment when full justice shall be done woman, ir regard 
to her final emancipation, as has been done in behalf of 
Jew and negro, to the genuine satisfaction of the hu- 
mane of all nations on the globe. 

“When it comes to simple brains,” we read in Scrib- 
ner’s,” the sexes are oncommon ground. Whenever wom- 
an has a special gift of God, through which she works for 
the world, no one inquires for her sex, that its value may 
be graduated.” Now,I most respectfully ask the writer 
of the article in Scribner’s,is not teaching brain work, 
nay, still more, is not teaching a special gift of God? Is 
not moulding the human mind of far more importance 
and much more difficult than moulding the bust of some 

vain, rich fool, whose only merit and importance to the 
artist is his money? Whyshculd those who write po- 
ems, paint pictures, chisel in marble, sing roulades and 





-trill & la Jenny Lind be paid so much more liberally 
than those who devote their energies, knowledge and 


skill, to enable the people to appreciate the works and 


performances of art and science? What would the pro- 
ductions of arts and science amount to, if there were no 


appreciative admirers of them? I consider the works 
of all the Mrs. Brownings, Rosa Bonheurs, and the per- 


formances of Jenny Lind, Nilsson, and their equals, of 
less importance for the advancement of general civiliza- 


tion and education of the people, and the consequent 


amelioration of the human race, than the work of an 


equal number of able and faithful teachers of the young. 
I call the art and science of teaching a most special gift 
of God, by no means a common endowment. Teaching, 


though a common work of the world, stands higher in my 
estimation than all the works poets, sculptors, actors, 
ete., can ever perform, and I have met persons eminent 
in these branches, deeply deploring not having been for- 


tunate enough to enjoy the blessings of an early care- 
ful training. 

By means of two illustrations the writer in Scribner's 
pretends to show that woman’s labor is less valuable 
than man’s. 
and neither one nor the other isto the point. 


pected to develop as much force as the horse, when he 
serves as motive power. No sane person would therefore 


claim that the feebler animal should be paid for its ser- 


vices as the stronger and more noble one for its perform- 
ance. 
worth hundreds of times more money than a common 
watch-dog, be induced to say that the horse was not as 
valuable as the dog, because the former was not fit for- 
guarding our house or a flock of sheep as well as the lat- 
ter? Mastiff is useful in his place, and horse again in 
his. That the former excels the latter in his “special 
gift,” watching, and can do a trifle also of what I call the 
horse’s special gift, drawing, should induce us to be- 
lieve that this versatility of the dog is notentirely to be 
despised. In so far it seems to me the illustration fails to 
throw much light upon the subject, and if we try to apply 
it further the darkness seems only to increase. Male 
and female teachers, I take it, work together in what may 
be termed their “ special gift,” teaching, not as mastiff 
and horse (the reader will excuse the comparison) but as 
horse and horse, or mastiff and mastiff; both do the same 
amount of work, in the same space of time, to the equal 
satisfaction of their superiors; is there any reason, found- 
ed in logic and justice, why their compensations should 
be in the proportion of 3 or4to1? The fact that it 
has been so and continues so to be is no reason why 
it should not be otherwise henceforward. 

In the second illustration a lady teacher is compared 
to a penknife with one blade, a male teacher to a knife 
having also a gimlet, corkscrew, toothpick and various 
other contrivances. Suppose our lady teachers were all 
single bladed, and the gentlemen endowed with the 
various capacities of corkscrew, toothpick, etc., etc., but 
did not employ them in their position as teachers more 
than their lady associates, why should they be paid for 
them? A schoolcommittee paying gentlemen teachers 
for such hidden treasures of knowledge and skill with- 
out making use of them would be just as foolish as the 
boy, mentioned in the article, who buys the many-blad- 
ed knife, whilst he needs only a one-bladed instrument. 
I do not care whether the foolish boy throws away his 
money for no purpose, but I think communities should 
protest against school-committees applying public money 
with so little wisdom and justice. 

In spite of comparing male and female labor with 
the work of two entirely differently gifted animals, the 
article admits that “it is pretty generally understood 
that women are quite as good teachers as men,’’ but 
nevertheless its writer holds that “justice determines 
that man, asthe most capable and valuable laborer, shall 
receive most for his time.” We declare to be unable to 
see the logic of such reasoning, as we fail also to detect 
it in that part of the article in question where the labor 
of the bobbin boy is mentioned. If a bobbin boy ina 
mill can do his special work as well and as rapidly as a 
man, this does not involve that he should receive man’s 
wages, but that a man, if he chooses to do the work, 
which can be performed by the boy as well, would have 
to be satisfied with the latter’s wages, just as a male 
teacher, if he consents to do the work which a female 
teacher can do as well as he, should in justice receive 
such compensation only as the latter receives for her 


work. 
If, as the writer in Scribner’s maintains, “human 


legislation can no more change injustice done to wo- 
man than it can modify the phases of the moon,” who 
and what can change it? The answer seems to be 
clear to him who is enjoying the free use of an unim- 
paired logical mind. Let allof usno longer presume 
that woman is man’s inferior naturally and originally, 
but that circumstances have only prevented her devel- 
opment, and that a removal of these hindering circum- 
stances will make woman again what she was designed 
to be, man’s equal in every respect. Notwithstanding 
the long period of maltreatment she has been submit- 
ted to, it is not too late for us to restore to half the hu- 
man race what has been withheld from them and which 
in simple justice they may claim. Dwarfed and crip- 
pled in body and mind, Kaspar Hauser, confined to his 
dungeon life for many years, recovered the use of his 
bodily and mental faculties as soon as he was liberated 
from the killing chains of bondage in which abomina- 
ble crimes of relatives had kept him. Is not every one 
of us particeps criminis if we refuse to assist in break- 
ing the fetters restraining our sisters and daughters 
from exercising and developing all the noble faculties 
of their being? 

The generosity of a Vassar, Cornell, Mrs. Smith, 
John Simmons, and others, in providing the means for 
an education of the female sex on the same footing 
with man, will dofor the generality of women what 
human legislation, according to the opinion of the writ- 


The one is as repulsive as the other is lame, 
As re- 
gards the first illustration, the writer forgets that a mas- 
tiff, when employed in turning a churn-wheel, is not ex- 


Would we, employing a valuable draft-horse, 


er in Scribner’s, cannot accomplish, the endeavors of 
afew biased minds to the contrary notwithstanding, | 
whatever high position in life otherwise they may well 
py,aud how much good in other directions they may 
have accomplished. 

And with a special view toward a betterment of the | 
position und development of the faculties of the female 
teacher, in which regard there is still much to be ac- 
complished, it should constantly be kept in mind that 
although talent of teaching is a special gift, the art | 
and science of teaching .can be and should be taught | 
and learned as other arts and sciences are acquired, 
not by individual trying and experimenting only. 

It is not productive of good effect in regard to raising 
the value of woman’s labor that so many young, inex- | 
perienced girls are intrusted with the important task of | 
educating the young in our public schools. Many of | 
them should not be employed even if they would pay a| 
bonus to the school where they are engaged to teach. 
It isno secret that school committees frequently, from a 
sense of compassion with suffering individuals, employ 
young ladies, widows, or wives abandoned by their hus- 
bands, to assist them in supporting those depefdent 
upon them. While in some cases these may be com- 
mendable acts on the part of those in whose trust the 
development of the rising generation is given, they may 
be attended with the most serious consequences. The 
fact that such inexperienced ladies are occupied in the 
lowest grades of schools only renders this system still 
more objectionable, since the youngest pupils should be 
given in care of the most experienced teachers. No 
teacher, male or female, should ever be allowed to 
teach unless thoroughly and carefully prepared for it, 
and able to prove this, not only by diploma but actual 
success in teaching. Having absolved the prescribed 
course in high school, college or university, does not 
involve that the individual is in the least degree pre- 
pared to act as educator. Endowed with the necessary 
preparatory knowledge, and possessed of an encourag- 
ing degree of logic and common sense, and the desire to 
become a teacher, not for the time, until some better 
opportunity to get a living or to be married offers, but 
for the noble purpose of benefiting mankind, the aspir- 
ing young man or woman should enter aschool of train- 
ing, (seminary in Germany, normal school in America, ) 
learn here the art and science of teaching, and, thus pre- 
pared by superior educators, assume a position in which 
to carry out the principles of education as laid down by 
the world’s greatest men and benefactors during the last 
centuries. A teacher thus fitted for the position will be 
useful from the beginning, whereas, if left to his own ex- 
perimenting, ten years will not suffice with even the best 
gifted to arrive at an equal point of perfection and use- 
fulness. That the salary of the young beginner should 
be only limited is no objection, but it should be the same 
for male and female teachers, and should be increased 
from year to year with the increasing usefulness of the 
receiver. This would not only induce young men to en- 
ter the profession of teaching more frequently, but both 
sexes would continue longer in their places, and we 
might see, as we do see in Germany, venerable old men 
retire from office with the satisfaction of being cared for 
by the same communities for whom they have been 
working their lifetime, devoting all their energies to the 
benefit of mankind. In such way the profession of 
teaching would be an honor, as the teachers would do 
honor to their profession. If human legislation really 
cannot change the condition of woman, as regards wages 
for her labors, I do not see why, at least in regard to the 
one class of women, the lady teachers, a change might not 
be introduced if an attempt were made in the manner 
here indicated. We hail the endeavors of all benevolent 
and generous men and women who, in harmony with the 
spirit of the present age, strive to amelioraie the condition 
of our fellow-beings, but we cannot convince ourselves 
that articles like that which called forth these remarks 
can or are intended to accomplish aught in this direction. 
We deem it a grave mistake of a newly-established month- 
ly to make opposition in a direction where it might be so 
very helpful to banish crime and correct mistakes which 
much too long have been a disgrace to mankind, and the 
record of which will be a stain on the pages of the his- 
tory of civilization for all future times. If we cannot 
wipe out the stain, let us beware that not another page 
be soiled by our active or passive assistance. 

EDWARD WIEBE. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., October, 1870. 
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TO THE MOTHERS OF OUR LAND. 


EDUCATED WOMEN IN TIE NURSERY. 








The importance of the correct training of children 
beginning early, in the earliest stages of life, with a 
view of developing a child’s intelligence, of laying a 
foundation for after-work, can hardly be over estimat- 
jed. The early age is peculiarly the impressible age, and 
\that in which the temper is most readily influenced. 
| Hence, instead of intrusting young children to nurses 
| who are ignorant of the first principles of the laws of 
|life and of healthy development, and who unite coarse- 
| ness of language and manners with vulgarity of habit, 
|as is too often the case, they should be intrusted only 
to persons of intelligence, education and refinement. 
Coarse and uneducated nurses do much harm in many 
ways. They sometimes frighten young children, pro- 
|ducing a terrible and indefinite dread which is rarely, 
if ever, gotten rid of, in its influences on after life. 

There are doubtless many ladies in our land, of educa- 
tion and refinement, who are not in circumstances of 
independence or competency as regards this world’s 
goods; and who, as a consequence, are under the neces- 
sity of seeking some kind of employment. Many seek 
teaching, either public or private; but would it not be 
well if many more were to seek to become nurses, and 
thus take charge of children from an early age? This 
would be womanly work of the right kind. There is 
nothing really menial in the duties of a nurse, and 


| 





| 





| my voice falters, 


‘longer you live how much we belong here. 








nothing which the most exalted mother might not do 


herself, without lessening, in the smallest degree, her 
proper dignity. FP 





ADDRESS OF MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN Con- 
FERENCE HELD IN NEW YORK, Oct 18, 19, 20, 


Mr. President, Brothers and Sisters of this Conference: 
I will ask you to assist me with your attention, for if 
it is not only because my voice is small 
and the church large, but because my heart is so heavi- 
ly in this business that the little thread of my voice can- 
not carry it along. So I will ask you, as I say, to make 
up my short-comings by your over kindness, and to as. 
sist me with your attention. I, being strongly urged and 
impelled to speak here, think I shall do so in a very 
womanly manner.. I feel like the housewife who sees so 
many beautiful things scattered and going to waste that 
she feels she must pick them out, and present them 
again in a new webof.her own weaving. I feel like the 
school-mistress who sees the sums rubbed from the slates 
without the scholars having fully arrived at the solution 
of the problems, and she takes again the slates, and as 
well as she is able rewrites those figures and says, “See 
what you have tried, but you have not yet fully Sine it.” 
So in the little that I say I will speak of the things that 
have been already said. 

May I say in the first place,about the two resolutions, 
that I rest with great satisfaction in the amendment of 
Mr. Frothingham. The other expression, “To profess 
and call oneself a Christian,” I think is a very theologi- 
cal expression; and it seems to me rather to invite in- 
sincerity. It does not express that one is a Christian, 
but that one sees fit to profess and call oneself'so. The 
expression in Mr, Frothingham’s amendment, “those who 
are ready to build the kingdom of God,” that is 4 great 
hospitality, that is the work of the human race, and on 
in that I find the noblest and truest inclusive. 

This building makes me think of one I saw latterly, 
I saw a large stone that was ready to be put into place, 
and I saw that those who were preparing the place for 
the stone took small pieces and filled them very nicely 
with cement, and then by-and-by, when this small work 
was done, the great stone was lowered and set in its 
place, and well does it set there. I think you must let 
us women come and do the small work, fix the small 
pieces, put the small pieces in their place, and fix them 
with this nice cement, and make the foundation which 
must underlay the noble structure,and then you gen- 
tlemen with your stronger hands shall lower the cap- 
~ ng and then it will set all the more firmly in its 

ace, 

I want to say a word about the definition of Christian- 
ity. Surely those two great words that Christ be- 
4ueathes to us, notonly with his lips, but with his life 
and death, love to God and love to man, are grand 
enough and comprehensive enough to be the religion of 
the globe. At the sametime I feel a littledismay when 
that is to be made the final formula of an organization like 
this, because, though that represents the character it does 
not sufliciently define the action of such a body as this, nor 
does it, with the intellection of the present day guide and 
define the intellectual duties of Christianity. And I 
want to say that I think that no definition of Christianity 
can be complete. Itis nota thing for definitions. We 
must take the illustration of Christianity for the duty of 
such a body as this and of all Christian churches; and I 
hope that that will be our platform—not the definition, 
but the illustration of that grand and universal religion. 
If we could, indeed, by our lives and our actions, individ- 
ually and ecclesiastically, show that we were the must 
Chrisian denomination, we could not keep the other de- 
nominations out of our limits; for Christ is the joy of hu- 
man hearts and the desire of all men; so that if we wish 
to make broad our limits we have only to be the most 
Christian denomination, and the world will belong to us. 

Then I wish to say a word in reference to the defini- 
tion that was given to us of the word Christ, “the 
anointed man.” I think we talk too much of the anoint- 
ed man; let us also talk about the anointed ideas 
which he bequeathed to us. These are the work and 
sphere of Christianity, and surely first among those is 
the liberty of conseience. Freedom of conscience is 
Christianity, and there is no true free conscience, I think, 
withous Christianity. I think that we ought to take up 
these matters in their practical sequence, and not spend 
so much time hammering upon these definitions, which 
you all agree is extremely tiresome. We should pass 
on to a consideration of Christian ideas and the obliga- 
tions of Christianity; and surely you know that first 
among those are liberal faith, liberal thought, and liberal 
culture, and that the church itself must be a unity and 
also a trinity, like the dove which represents the Holy 
Spirit, a palpitating heart of light and love between the 
two wings of logic and of faith. 

I want to say here that there is some use surely in our 
coming even here to a better understanding of Christi- 
anity, for constantly anew I am grieved, harassed and 
troubled for the want of thas understanding. I go to 
the Radical Club in Boston, and there I meet some 
friends who are always endeavoring to prove that Chris- 
tianity is the most hateful, the most bigoted, the most 
narrow, the most ignorant thing in the world. ILlift up 
my little voice, weak and tiresome I dare say, endeavor- 
ing to bring forward proof to the contrary. I have 
heard also Mr. Abbott’s parallel between Socrates and 
Christ, and I must say it is somewhat the fault of the 
followers of Christ if such a parallel can be made, and 
even listened tu. I think if Socrates had been represent- 
ed as Christ has been represented, we should not think 
so highly of him perhaps. Surely when we think of 
Socrates sitting and discoursing with his followers on 
great questions with his grand hospitality, itis a great 
lesson. We also see Christ sitting at the table with his 
disciples—a grander lesson; butthe way that second and 
grander lesson is represented to us seems to me less com- 
plete than we have of Socrates, through the learned 
minds that interpret him. ; 

I have but two words more to say; one is, that I think 
I feel as a woman the value of youth more than some 
persons here feel it; I think that is women’s doctrine. 
You know, in any well-regulated howsehold, the young- 
est child governs. I suppose you think it is because 
mothers are so foolish. I think itis because they are 


| so wise. That youngest child is the last arrival from 


the bosom of the Eternal Father, and knows something 
that the others do not. He is borne further on |ap- 
plause|; so I shall take the part of the younger children, 
and_ very affectionately and very earnestly. ' 
And then the last word is, I think that I may claim 
to say here that the administration of the church is too 
masculine. I listened when I came here to day, and I 
heard all the speakers say, “Brothers of the Conference ; 
nobody said “Sisters of the Conference.” I think we be- 
long here, and that you will find out more aad more, the 
We have 
work todo. There is the kindred denomination—the 
Universalist—which has not only opened its churches 
very widely to woman, but its pulpits also; and her 
services are very much appreciated there. ‘There are 
some people so poor, unfortunate and ignorant that 
they like to hear a woman preach, and wherever such 
are found, women are very glad to speak. It is only po 
lite that, after we Lave been obliged for eighteem centu- 
ries to say Amen to everything you gentlemen have 
taught us, you should finally say Amen to us. [Laughter 
and applause.] ; 
Rev. Robert Laird Collyer—I want to say a} single 
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word in reply to Mrs. Howe. An old Methodist preach- 
er was in the habit of saying,“My brethren,” and one 
of his deacons called him to account. “Why,” said he, 
“don’t you know the brethren embrace the sisters ?” 
(Merriment.) , 

The President—The chair pronounces that out of or- 
der. 


. THIS PICTURE AND THAT. 


131 AMOSKEAG Cor., MANCHESTER, N. H., } 
October 26, 1870, 


A short time since, two ladies (?) called at a private 
house in Brooklyn, in search of board. On being told 
that the mother and daughter did all the housework, 
they instantly decided not to remain, for it would be 
impossible for them to think of sitting at the same ta- 
ble with.persons employed in such labor. 

In one of our New England cities lives a lady whose 
name I should like to give, but do not feel at liberty to do 
so. She said she wished no servants in her house 
who were not as good, or who knew less than she. You 
may be sure she has no difficulty in getting good help 
when she wants it. When her maid servants have fin- 
ished their work for the day, they put on their pretty 
clothes, and go into the parlor to entertain and be en- 
tertained. They sit at the same table with their mis- 
tress, and are treated in every respect as her equal. 
She has in her employ two women who have served 
her for thirty-five years. He husband died not long 
since. He willed each of these servants five thousand 
dollars, and, in case they outlive his wife, the use of a 
house during life. Who will arise and make the appro- 
priate comments on these two cases ? 

JULIET PORTER. 


Correspondence. 


GREENFIELD, MAss., Oct. 24, 1870. 

Dear JourNAL: — Greenfield has had a Woman 
Suffrage Convention. It had it lightly, but broke out 
sufficiently to be a pronounced case. It was on Tues- 
day, Oct. 18th, at four P. M.,that the few undaunted 
adherents of an abused cause met to consult upon the 
“vexed” question, and to agonize and organize in its 
support. The wind blew a gale, and the sky was over- 
cast, and ransacked by ragged clouds, each sullen frag- 
ment seeming bent upon a different course, in cloud 
earicature of the political contests of the day. 

Never having been present at a Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention, I was impelled by curiosity, as well as con- 
science, to attend. The “Great Unwashed”—if any 
were abroad—did not mind us; but the Great Uncon- 
cerned —those borne ever to all the good they gain, 
upon the work-strengthened shoulders of thinkers—did 
mind us with a careless shrvg and smile, and an osten- 
tation of numbering the “suffering women.” 

We thought of the last laugh which is proverbially 
the best, and marched unfalteringly to the hall. I am 
glad on this occasion to confess an incapacity in 
mathematics, which will excuse me from numerical 
detail, but I may say that we found seats without much 
difficulty. There was a little stereotyped preambling 
and circumlocution; motions were made, put to vote 
and carried. I think there was not a single “whereas” or 
“resolved.” I know [ listened for them with some anx- 
iety, as I think they have a fine, determined sound with 
them, and give desirable eclat to a convention. Much 
modesty was manifested in the progress of the meeting 
—a characteristic unusual to politieal gatherings. Each 
person, while having the support and push of the cause 
at heart, shrunk from the luster attaching to official po- 
sition! 

Hon. Whiting Griswold, unanimously chosen Presi- 
ident, signified a reluctant but graceful acceptance. He 
supported Woman Suffrage, he said, because he “be- 
lieved in it,” and as he “had time and means, he would 
not refuse his services.’”’ A Secretary was chosen, a 
lady of noble and substantial merits, who agreed to act 
so long as the position should be a nominal one; but, 
lest that should mislead, be assured she is no shirk. 
The. Executive Committee, being chosen, at once as- 
sumed a demeanor worthy of the celebrated “Saw- 
bones,” Mr. Ben Allen and Mr. Bob Sawyer (who flour- 

















ished their lancets with so cheering an alacrity to let, 


blood gratuitously), and looked ready to execute or 
commit with an equally amiable fervor, when they 
should learn how and where to begin. 

Thus, after the usual method, they who went into a 
Womay Suffrage Convention came forth the Franklin 
County Woman Suffrage Association. 

In the evening Mrs. Julia Ward Howe lectured on 
Woman Suffrage, in the same hall, to a iarge audi- 
ence of the most cultivated citizens. She threw her 
theme as a burning fagot into the cold inertia of the 
place, and feeding the brand with the igneous chips of 
her kindling thought, she fanned it into kindly flames 
that thawed and penetrated without searing. 

She read to, or talked with her audience, with pleas- 
ing informality. She was winning and earnest, self- 
possessed without self-assertion, and thus her womanly 
address in matter and manner was calculated to disarm 
opposition. She alluded feelingly to her “appeal to wo 
manhood throughout the world” in the interests of 
peace. She wished women to study the science of 
peace and to have the ballot to use in furthering its 
happy results; she felt sure intelligent women would so 
use it. She felt that intelligent women—and she criti- 
cally defined the word intelligent—could so compre- 
hend the interests and so master the science of peace, 
that with the aid of the ballot the clasped hands of the 
women of all nations should be as “a girdle of love 
around the world”—a barrier which war could neither 
break down nor surmount. She “had it at heart” that 
women should investigate the noble science of law, and 


conduct of delicate cases, whereby the most sad domes- 
tic sorrows and wrongs were stripped of the hope of 
cure, and goaded past all consolation, by the brutal 
sacrilege of courts. 

She wished that woman’s personal influence and po- 
litical power might chase sectarianism from the church. 
She thought all creeds and sects, generously and justly 
acquiescing in a liberal diversity of views, might surely 
join hearts and hands in the one comprehensive item of 
pure faith, “Love to,God and to our fellow-men.”’ Peace 
between nations—purity and equity in courts—peace 
and love between the churches—these were the re- 
forms for which she specially labored, and for which in 
her own behalf, and in behalf of her sisters all over the 
world, she asked the right and the power of suffrage. 
She had a generous word of hearty eulogy for Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, and a patient word for ‘dear, hot-head- 
ed Stephen Foster.” 

She would forgive Mr. Jewell for his libel against the 
intelligent women of Massachusetts; she hoped women 
would always forgive, but admitted she would not for- 
get. 

I suspect that quiet remembering may bode as ill for 
Mr. Jewell as a more rancorous resentment. To be 
sure, forgiveness is a Christian virtue, but in some cases 
to forgive is to plant the prolific seed of further injury. 
(And ladies, if Mr. Jewell is not to be forgiven, let not 
Mr. C. W. Slack of the Commonwealth be forgotten for 
his uncompromising attitude on our side.) 

Mrs. Howe went from us to the New York Unitarian 
Conference, and I read that Mr. E. C. Towne publishes 
a declaration (based on something said by Mrs. Howe 
at the Conference) styling her “the accuser and not the 
defender of free religion.” In what she said to us, 
she certainly acknowledged the ‘‘sovereignty of individ- 
ual conscience,” and claimed for it a broad and charita- 
ble acceptance. 

What’s the matter with our great-hearted Wendell 
Phillips and our good-humored “Warrington?” I 
thought they were friends, but they seem to be punish- 
ing one other in earnest. Have the Bleak House winds 
environed Boston, and is it “due east” with all our best 
men and women ? 

I hope, dear ladies and gentlemen of the JouRNAL, 
that you and Mr. Phillips are never to be other than 
firm friends. A good cause should bind good hearts, 
and differences of opinion will not sever generous ones. 
Mr.Phillips is incorruptibly sincere, and a simon-pure 
philanthropist, a pillar of strength toeach cause he es- 
pouses; and he has said too many strong, good words for 
woman to merit an ill one from her. Not that the 
JOURNAL utters anything unkind of him, only there is a 
stress of courtesy, an interchange of compliment exces- 
sively polite and a little cool, that reminds one of the 
emphasized “My dear-ing” between a married couple 
wher a quarrel is imminent. Whether we take Ste 
phen Foster's phrase “God-appointed” or no phrase at 
all, Mr. Phillips és a true, far-seeing—yes, and versus our 
lively ‘‘Warrington,” a courageous leader for any party. 

To give a large party just now at the “Hub” might 
perplex even Mrs. Leo Hunter, I should think. Some- 
where in the elegant crush might be Mrs. Flynt (invited 
out of compliment to W.P.?) out-dressing, and scowling 
down victorious, yet discomfited Mrs. Coolidge, in court 
dress certainly, if nothing new has been made. There 
would be Mr. Fulton and Mr. Tilton at lager-heads, 
through the dismal and portentous entertainment; to 
say nothing of other celebrities simultaneously gulping 
anger and viands, and glowering at one another instead 
of being “gay and festive” as they ought. 

If only all the great ones could give and take hard 
words in the heat of battle in a “strictiy Pickwickian 
sense,” how vast an amount of mental combustibles 
would be saved for higher uses! 

I came to the writing of this letter from the reading 
of Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s “Footpaths” in the 
November Atlantic. It is a wonderful article, life-awak- 
ening and rest-giving. The friendly author takes his 
reader by the hand, and leads the simple footworn way 
through the forest or by the sea; a path full of wild cr 
rural charm, whose warm shadows are lanced by soft 
lights, and whose stillness is broken, yet not disturbed, by 
the twitter of birds, the rustling fall of the nut, and the 
prattle of children’s voices ;—and a thread of pure and 
genial philosophy links the tinted pictures in a chain of 
useful, cheery thought. 

It struck me with strong recollections of Whittier’s 
“My Triumph”—perhaps because the latter is so sweet a 
figurative rendering of the inner fragrant footpath of a 
noble life. ZADEL B, BUDDINGTON, 


—<— —_—— 


LETTER FROM MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. 


ANN ARBOR, Micu., Oct. 22, 1870. 

DEAR JoOURNAL:— Now that work and study have 
become a lit le more systematized, my thoughts turn to 
you and the triends who make your office, and the 
rooms above, a center from which they radiate to all 
good works. My desire is to make some slight return 
for the kind favor of a letter of introduction, which has 
been ot great service to me. It was the happy means of 
siving me the friendly acquaintance uf one of the most 
favorably kuown and respected ladies of this city. 

Her heart is strongly in sympathy with every move- 
ment for the advancement and improvement of women, 
and her words of approval and encouragement arean 
inspiration. 

This place is the prettiest little cuuntry-like city that 
one can imagine. It is laid out in squares; the wide 
‘streets, bordered on both sides with maple trees, cross 
each other at right angles. 

The houses have gardens and shrubbery in the open 
space about them, giving the air and sunlight a chance 
to circulate freely, thus allowing health and com- 
fort to those who dwell therein. More than all, these 
residences have a homelike appearance, look thrifty, 





with the ballot purge it of its corrupt practice, ur’ 
vote down the hideous license which characterized the 


and as though the families enjoyed life. 


forty acres on the east side of the town. They are of 
brick and stone, large, commodious, and well adapted for 
the purposes of their use, well lighted with gas, and 
heated by steam; and the law building, completed only 
three or four years since, is said to be a perfectly venti- 
lated building, owing to the care and supervision of Pro- 
fessor Douglass. Each department has a separate build- 
ing, with lecture-rooms, museum, library, &c., peculiar 
to it. The medical museum is very full, complete, and 
well arranged, in clean, light, well ventilated rooms—a 
much more attractive place than a similar one in Bos- 
ton. Many of the preparations are the work of Profes- 
sor Ford, and are choice and valuable. The chemical 
laboratory is a large, long building, designed for the pur- 
pose, and fitted with all the needful appurtenances of 
the most approved kind. It is claimed to be the largest 
and best laboratory in America, and is open to all the 
students—has stands for one hundred and thirty-two at 
atime. The law department has a small but well se- 
lected library, and numbers among its students one 
lady, said to be a graduate of the Chicago Law School. 
The general library and reading-room are also in this 
building, and both libraries comprise nearly twenty 
thousand volumes, also accessible to all the students. 
The general museum occupies a three-story building 
next to the law, and is very extensive and interesting. 
This is open to all in the afternoon, but I have not yet 
had time to visit it. 

Next is the literary department, with its three hundred 
and sixty-three students, twelve of them ladies, some 
taking the full course, and others only elective studies. 
Until this year, there has been but one lady in the Uni- 
versity, and she was in the junior class of this depart- 
ment, but is nowinthe senior. She is said to be a close 
and thorough student, and highly respected by the stu- 
dents, who have always treated her with the kindness 
‘and courtesy becoming gentlemen. Report has gone 
abroad that last year she was treated with a great deal 
of rudeness and insult, but I am informed on good au- 
thority that it was not so. She is a lady, and the com- 
munity regard and treat her as such. 

The medical class numbers two hundred and eighty- 
eight, an increase of twenty-six over last year. Twenty 
in the gentlemen’s class are from New York State, but 
I have not been able to ascertain how many from New 
England. 

Sixteen of these two hundred and eighty-eight medi- 
cal students are ladies, the most of them residents of 
this city or State, two from New York State, two from 
Massachusetts, one from Connecticut, one from Indiana; 
all earnest, intelligent women, determined to use to 
the best advantage the privileges so generously offered 
them here, hoping to bring honors and fame to the 
University that has received them. 

It appears that the plan of opening this University to 
women came from the community at large, the enter- 
prising, liberal, progressive people of Michigan. They 
agitated the subject, and then informed the Regents of 
their wishes, and they, as faithful servants of the sov- 
ereign people, voted to admit women. 

Some vf the Professors strongly objected and resigned, 
but at length amicable arrangements were made, and an 
addition of five hundred dollars was made to the salary 
of each of the medical professors, whose labors by this 
innovation were materially increased. It is now said 
that the chief point of difficulty was, that these Professors 
did not consider it delicate and proper that both sexes 
should receive medical lectures together. 

But their scruples were overcome when it was found 
that the women could have a separate lecture-room. 
Accordingly, a pleasant room on the lower floor was fit- 
ted up, with seats for one hundred and two. Steam and 
gas were introduced to add to its comfort, and a suitable 
counter or desk, with blackboards behind it, for the use 
of the Professors, and the illustration of their subjects, 
and the result is, as comfortable and cosy a lecture- 
room as one need wish, and which has some advantages 
over the larger ha'l, where the men do congregate. 

The lectures are precisely the same as those to the 
men; sometimes the women have them first, and they 
are repeated to the men the next hour, or vice versa. 
The Professors, though not all of them gray and specta- 
cled, are gentlemen of dignity and learning, agreeable 
and interesting as lecturers. They are very friendly 
and considerate, willing to answer questions, and explain 
difficulties in the kindest and most patient manner. 

Onthe whole, I think they are favorably impressed 
with their lady students, and will take pride and inter- 
est in their progress and success. Thus far at least they 
have done all in their power to carry out in good faith 
the experiment of giving women the opportunities of a 
thorough medical education. 

As for the students who have hitherto enjoyed the 
privileges of this institution exclusively, there has been 
no exception to their respectful and orderly behavior, 
no attempts have been made to annoy the lady students, 
either by look, word or act. The residents, generally, re- 
mark that the young men have never before been so 
quiet, orderly and well behaved as they are this year, and 
they attribute it to the influence of the lady students. 

If aleaven of twenty-eight will work such a change, 
what improvement might not an equal mixture accom- 
plish ? 

I need not add that the people here are friendly and hos- 
pitable, that they kindly welcome the women whostudy 
for the benefit of their sex. Saida young woman to me, 
while speaking of the prospect of having women for 
physicians: “I guess some of the men doctors will have 
a good deal less to do.” Another friend remarked: 
“Intelligent, welleducated women physicians will do the 
profession at least one good, they will drive the mascu- 
line quacks out of it.’ I would like to say something 
of the observatory and the Union School, but my letter 
is now too long, so let me reserve that, till the next time 
you hear from Beru. 














GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


i thousand Chinamen have come across the con- 
e. 





Towa estimates that she has a wheat crop of 24 
000 bushels. ’ sind 


The Old Town House of Exeter is used as a public li- 
brary, and contains three thousand volumes. (as q@eirg 


A bill has been introduced into the Georgia Legisla- 
ture providing for a change in the State constitution, so 
as to allow of Woman Suffrage. @&:.._. (OBRixc se aaaed 
Mr. O. 8. Williams, of Durham, Me., recently found 
several beautiful pearls in the shells of fresh-water clams 
taken from a brook in that town. 


A lady of Morgan County, Indiana, who had occasion 
to discharge her husband, presented him with fifty dol- 
lars and told him to “git.” He got. 


It is said that under the impetus of free labor the 
Southern States can raise cotton enough to supply the 
manufacturing power of the world. 


Since Queen Victoria teok her place on the English 
throne, every other throne in Europe, from the least to 
the greatest, has changed occupants. 


The first coin made in the Philadelphia mint was the 
copper cent, in 1793. The first silver dollar was made in 
1793, and the first gold eagle in 1795. 


ae stolen from Germany by a surprise on 
the 28th of September, 1681, and was regained in hon- 
orable warfare on the 28th of September, 1870. 


Massachusetts has 308 newspapers and Illinois has 435, 
while the six New England States have altogether 449— 
but fourteen more than the State of Illinois. 


Martha Way, for fifty years a minister of the Societ 
of Friends, who died in Chester County, Pa., on the 8t 
instant, left one hundred and thirty living descendants. 


The largest window-glass in New England was set 
Saturday morning in the new Charter Oak oaaeng in 
Hartford, each pane being 16 by 8 feet wide and weigh- 
ing 400 pounds. 


A movement is on foot in Mexico'to connect the tele- 

graph system of that country with that of this. When 

this is done, all the principal cities of Mexico will be in 

ae communication with the United States and 
urope. 


The “Flower Mission” of Boston, originated by two 
little girls, has during the past season made many poor 
and sick persons happier, and doubtless, in many in- 
stances, better, by carrying to them 11,000 bouquets and 
1800 pond-lilies. 


The guas of the United States frigate “Cumberland,” 
sunk in Hampton Roads in April, 1862, by the rebel iron- 
clad “Merrimac,” have been raised and taken to the 
Tredgar foundry near Richmond, where they are to be 
converted into rails and car wheels. 


Fragments—but considerable fragments—of a never 
completed violin concerto have been found among the 
manuscripts of Beethoven, in the possession of the Vi- 
enna Society of Amateurs; and M. Hellmesberger has 
undertaken to complete the work so as to fit it for per- 
formance. 


A few days ago aman and wife arrived at Moores- 
ville, Ind., having walked all the way from Nashville, 
and having only had three meals during the entire jour- 
ney. The man lost his pocketbook and wanted to turn 
back, but through the superior energy of the wife, the 
journey was continued and accomplished. 





The apple crop in the interior of New York is enor- 
mous. ‘The estimated yield in Genesee County alone is 
130,009 barrels. Prices range from $1.30 to $1.50 a bar- 
rel. The potato crop is also immense, and parties are 
buying heavily for shipment, principally to the West, at 
prices varying from fifty to sixty cents a bushel. 


The Methodist Protestant gives a biographical sketch 
of a lady preacher of its church, Mrs. Reeves, wife of Dr. 
William Reeves, whom it strongly eulogizes. She be- 
gan to preach in England, travelling large circuits on 
foot for ten years. She preached in America, where she 
married, from 1831 to 1868, when she died. She preach- 
ed before Bishop Waugh and the Conference when her 
husband was appointed a visitor to the Baltimore Con- 
ference of the M. E. Church. At the time appointed, 
the church was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
there were hundreds who could not get in. Her hus- 
band preached in the basement, while she preached in 
the upper room. 

She won the approval of her hearers and of Rev. T. 
Hf. Stocton, who knew how to preach. Her husband 
survives her; and in view of the fears some entertain 
that such women are not helpmeets for their husbands 
when they may be the very best of helpmeets, the clos- 
ing words of the sketch are apropos :— 

“Our sympathies strongly move toward the bereaved 
husband of such a wife asshe was. They were not only 
partners in social and domestic blessedness, but in evan- 
gelical labors, and his is therefore a double bereave- 
ment.’ 








Gdugational, | 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos, 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries, They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually.” 

For announcements and particulars address the Secretary of the 


Faculty, z 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


MIss L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammeriny, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., Rev. E. E, Hale, and Mary A. Livermore. 
Rooms at 35 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 
Oct. 8. 8m 


HYGEIO-THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE. 
Florence Hights, New Jersey. 

The regular Lecture Term will commence Nov. 21, and continue 

twenty weeks. Ladies and Gentlemen admitted on equal terms. 

Our course of instruction is complete and thorough in Anatomy, 

with dissections, Operative Surgery, and Obstetrics, with demon- 

strations, as well as in the doctrine peculiar to the Hygienic 

School. i 

N. B.—A limited number of Fare ScnHo_arsures will be 

granted to poor and deserving women who desire to become Hy- 

gienic physicians, nurses or lecturers. 

Pleasant accommodations for patients at all seasons. For cir- 

cuiars address , 











Jan. 22 











‘ The University buildings are enclosed in a square of 


The book whose contents rule the world —pocketbook. 





Oct. 8. Gt A. T. TRALL, M.D. 
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PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

All new subscribers for the next year of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, commencing Jan. 1, 1871, will re- 
ceive the JoURNAL for these last months of November 
and December, FREE. That is, all who subscribe for 
next year’s issue of the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL will receive 
the paper for $2.50 from Nov. 1, 1870, to Dec. 31, 
1871—a period of fourteen months. 

















ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The first annual meeting of the AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held in Case Hall, 
Cleveland, O., on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 22d 
and 23d, beginning at 11 A. M., and continued through- 
out both days and evenings. 

The State Societies auxiliary to the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association are hereby invited to send 
delegates not exceeding in number the Congressional 
representation of their respective States. In States 
where no auxiliary State Society exists, all members of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association are invited 
to meet in their respective localities, and to appoint del- 
egates as above. ‘ 

In view of the rapid growth of the Woman Suffrage 
movement during the past year, and the important 
business to be transacted by the Association, a full at- 
tendance of delegates is earnestly requested. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Oct. 24, 1870. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, President. 

Lucy Srong, Chairman Ex. Com. 





THE annual meeting of the PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held in the Assembly 
Building, (10th and Chestnut), on Thursday, November 
10th, 1870, afternoon and evening, commencing at 3 
and 7 1-2. 

Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe and other speakers 
will be present, whose names will be announced in the 


papers. 





THE OHIO WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will 
hold its annual meeting in Columbus on the 15th and 
16th of November. 








MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


A Woman Suffrage meeting was held in New York, 
some two weeks since, of which we know nothing, save 
what is reported in the daily papers. However these 
reports may differ in other respects, they agree painfully 
in reference to the speech of Mrs. Stanton on that oc- 
casion. It is declared to have been “the only really 
stirring speech” made at the meeting. It was upon 
the question of marriage and divoree—a question inci- 
dental to the ballot, and one in which men are as much 
interested as women. 

Mrs. Stanton’s argument was in favor of more liberal 
marriage and divorce laws, which she would make so 
free and easy, if she has been correctly reported, as com- 
pletely to destroy the purity and stability of marriage, 
and to render divorce contingent on whim, caprice, pas- 
sion orconvenience. Asreported, she reviewed—some- 
wiat imperfectly, judging from the reports—“the histo- 
ry of the marriage relation, and instituted a cursory ex- 
amination of the results of marriage laws. She de- 
clared in substance that marital obligations are no- 
where so little regarded as in those countries where the 
divorce laws are the most stringent; that marriage is 
not in any sense an indissoluble tie, nor a sacrament of 
the church, but a civil, social bargain merely, between 
the two parties,and subject only to the rules which 
govern other civil contracts, which may at any time be 
annulled by mutual agreement, and for reasons of the 
validity of which the parties themselves are to be the 
sole judges. Married parties should not be forced to re- 
main together against their will, any more than they 
should be forced to marry against their will. A mar- 
riage which holds either party against his or her will 
was pronounced an outrage, unjust and worthless, and 
it was declared right for men ay women, with their own 
hands, to sever, at any time, the bonds of a reluctant 
or distasteful marriage.” 

This, as we collate it from the reports, is Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s theory of marriage and divorce, propounded at the 
New York meeting, and embodied in a lecture, which 
she is to deliver widely in the West, having already 
started out on her lecturing tour. 

If Mrs. Stanton’s theory were earried out to its logical 
results, there would be no such thing as either marriage 
or divorce. Men would take wives, and women hus- 
bands, as they take house servants, or rent houses, or 
enter business partnerships—to change according to con- 
venience, dissatisfaction, opportunities to better them 
selves, or from whim or caprice. There would be no ne- 
cessity for the “uniform national law” which Mrs. Stan- 
ton recommends. All parties would make laws for 
themselves. There would be, in a large number of in- 
stances, an end of faraily ties, and of home, and if chil- 
dren were born of these liaisons—we cannot call them 
marriages—we are at a loss to know how they could be 
reared so a3 to be worth anything to themselves, or to 
the world. 

Mrs. Stanton speaks with great severity of the “joyless, 
unclean marriage,” which holds a reluctant woman, 
anxious to escape from the legal matrimonial bond. 
But could there be more “uncleanness”’ in such a mar- 


riage than in a succession of marriages which the re- 
leased wife may make, trying one husband after anoth- 
er. for “one, two or three years,” according to the sug- 
gestion of one of Mrs. Stanton’s New York disciples, 
changing her partners whenever she had an inclination, 
or a temptation to do so? And bad as matters are in 
the domestic world to-day, would Mrs. Stanton’s pro- 
posed remedy make them any better? 

We are still reluctant to believe that Mrs. Stanton has 
been correctly reported by the papers. Herself a mat- 
ronly wife of the one husband of her youth, to whom 
she has been wedded for thirty years or more, the ac- 
complished mother of a family of seven children, who 
have grown to manhood and womanhood under her ma- 
ternal supervision—cultivated, educated, splendidly en- 
dowed—we cannot believe she is lending her masterly 
intellect to the propagation of such mischievous doc- 
trines. Nothing would give us more pleasure, or li't 
from us more sadness, than her denial of the truthful- 
ness of these reports—her repudiation of the mon- 
strous sentiments which are now being so generally at- 
tributed to her, and which the press declares it has tak- 
en from her very lips. 

But do you condemn all divorce, and insist that, once 
married, the marriage is binding for life ou both parties ? 
No, that would not be just or practicable. There are of- 
fenses which may justly nullify marriage—though we 
think the list a very brief one. And we deprecate any 
tinkering of the laws of marriage and divorce, till en- 
franchised women and enfranchised men—the best of 
both—can assist together in their revision. That there 
are great abuses existing under our present laws we ad- 
mit—that there should be absolute equality of rights in 
marriage for both husband and wife we have always ad- 
vocated—that there can be absolute freedom in mar- 
riage to either party we do not believe. 

Itis not larger liberty of divorce which is needed to-day. 
There is needed more care and common sense in the for- 
mation of marriages. A pleasing face, afine figure, a 
winning manner, wealth, station, family, all these may 
be safely considered when a marriage is proposed or de- 
sired. But underlying all these there should be a solid 
basis of mutual respect and affection, with an unflinch- 
ing determination to make it a marriage for life if it 
be possible. No marriage has ever been formed, and 
probably never will be, in which there has not been, and 
will not be, a call for the exercise of forbearance, pa- 
tience, forgiveness and endurance. The moderate exer- 
cise of these qualities would prevent many a divorce— 
and many a married couple, seeking through the courts, 
at great expense of time, ingenuity, talent and money, 
to sunder the bond that unites them, might live togeth- 
er harmoniously were half the effurt expended in the 
opposite direction. 

But we did not intend to write a homily on this sub 
ject—only to express our regret at Mrs, Stanton’s advo- 
cacy of these loose notions of marriage and divorce. 
We consider them demoralizing. They tend to the dis- 
integration of society. They are the surt of seed, which, 
coming to blossom and fruitage, produced the awful 


your friends to donate? Anything within the scope of 
human knowledge, skill or possession, from a pinball to 
a quarter section of Western land—from an oil-painting 
to a calico bed-quilt. Accept even a share of “Hartford 
and Erie,” if anybody offers it. Nothing will come 
amiss. 

On last Saturday afternoon the Meionaon in this city 
was filled with teachers of Boston and vicinity, who 
came together to organize for Bazar work. Mrs. Howe, 
Lucy Stone, Dr. Wildman of Delaware, Mrs. E. H. 
Cobb, Misses Turner and Hotchkiss and Mrs. Liver- 
more addressed the lady teachers, who made as fine- 
looking and intelligent a collection of women as one 
could well desire to see. The Boston teachers have 
gone to work in hearty earnest, forming themselves into 
a Bazar Association, and electing the following of their 
number as officers: Frances T. Turner, President; Mary 
P. Colburn, Vice President; Mary Bigelow, Secretary; 
Louise 8. Hotchkiss, Corresponding Secretary; Georgi- 
ana Moore, Treasurer. 

Upon Louise 8, Hotchkiss, the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, devolves the labor of effecting other organizations 
of New England teachers—a work which will furnish 
free play to her energy and executive talent. Her ad- 
dress is East Boston, and teachers everywhere in New 
England, male and female, are requested to put them- 
selves in correspondence with her. The teachers have 
issued a circular of their own, which any one can ob- 
tain on application to Miss Hotchkiss. 

Two or three other organizations are slowly crystalliz- 
ing, and of these we shall make report, as soon as there 
is anything definite to announce. Nobody shall ask in 
vain for circulars, any longer. They are written—are 
in type—the clattering steam-press is throwing them 
off. Send for the Bazar cireulars! 





MRS. HOWE’S PEACE ADDRESS. 


Itis prophetic of the good time coming, when “nations 
shall learn war no more,” that the hearts of women in 
the Old World and New are wrung with the agonies of 
the present European conflict, and roused into a pro- 
test against war, and an impassioned adjuration for 
peace. This feeling is widespread among women, anil 
more and more is it finding expression. Mrs. Howe’s 
brief “Appeal to womanhood throughout the world,” in 
these columns, received a large and sympathetic response, 
and letters were sent in reply from all parts of the coun- 
try, filled with shuddering horror of the wholesale mur- 
der that war is, and with a fervent, anguished longing 
for peace throughout the world. 

Carrying in her heart the woes of sisters in France 
and Prussia, as if they were personal bereavements, 
Mrs. Howe went to New York to attend the National 
Unitarian Conference, to which she was sent as a dele- 
gate. Her full soul compelled expression. At her own 
expense, she rented a hall, put forth her announcement, 
paid for the necessary advertising, and on the appointed 
evening delivered her address on Peace, which made a 
profound impression, and is everywhere spoken of in 
terms of enthusiastic praise. William Cullen Bryant 





French Revolution. The prevalence of such ideas, and 
their realization in practice, would speedily eat out the 
sturdiness of mental and moral nature, which we have 
inherited as an American people, and would plunge us 
back into the dissoluteness of France, in her most disso- 
lute days. Legitimately carried out, these theories ab- 
rogate marriage, and we have then the hideous thing 
known as “free love.” Be not deceived—free love means 
free lust. And let all women ponder well how they ac- 
cept the specious arguments, and follow the leading of 
even a woman beloved and honored as Mrs. Stanton is, 
and has been, if her teaching lead in that direction. 


nam acne 





THE BAZAR 


Plans and preparations for the Woman Suffrage Ba- 
zar go on swimmingly. The contagion of interest n | 
the work, and the cause for which it is undertaken, has 
spread through towns, cities, counties and States. “Ba- | 
zar meetings” are the order of the day, and the mem- 
bers of the “General Committee” are kept “flying all 
abroad”—to quote from Dr. Watts—from one part of 
New England to another, to assist in organizing various 
localities. Calls for “circulars! circulars! circulars!” 
are deafening. In sheer self-defense, the “Circular 
Committee” will have circulars printed, ad infinitum, be- 
fore another issue of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL appears. 
So those who have applied for them, and all others who 
may apply, will have their requests answered. Send ‘so 
this office for them. 

We attended a large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
ladies of Worcester, on Tuesday, who completely filled 
Washburne Hall, organized, and “wheeled into line” 
with the other wings of the Bazar army. They have 
resolved to press the indomitable Mrs. Campbell into 
their service—who, somehow, compels success in any 
work she undertakes. Sent out as an agent of the Wo. 
MAN'S JOURNAL, and a lecturer, by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, she draws large audiences, 
who, if “they come to scoff, remain to pay” her for sub- 
scriptions to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. We have be- 
come so accustomed to her large lists of subscribers, that 
when she returns with only a score or two of names 
and subscriptions, we catechize her in round-eyed won- 
der, after this fashion: “Did it rain?” .“Have you been 
sick?” “Was there an earthquake?” “Then, what 
has been the matter?” 

Well, this little invincible woman is to be set to work 
in Worcester County for the Bazar. So, dear “heart of 
the Commonwealth,” get ready for her! Unlock your 
money boxes! Loosen the strap of your plethoric pock- 
et-book! Prepare to “come down,” gracefully, like Davy 
Crockett’s coon! Put on your thimble, and get out 
your crochet needles! Where’s your paint-box, your 
wax and moulding sticks, and all those other little im- 
plements of femininity, which prove so potent in trans- 
muting plain stuffs and fabrics into articles of grace and 











beauty? What shall you give—or make—or persuade 


presided, and the audience was composed of the best, 
most thoughtful, and most cultivated people of the city. 

Nor did Mrs. Howe rest content with the delivery of 
her address, She sent, again at her own expense, a 
cable telegram to women in Europe, who are moving fora 
“Women’s World’s Peace Convention,” assuring them of 
her sympathy, and of her faithful and persistent vobpera- 
tion—and this solemn pledge she will keep to the utter- 
most. It is Mrs. Howe's purpose to deliver her “Address 
on Peace,” very shortly, in this city, of which due notice 
will be given. 

Women are the greatest sufferers from war —they will 
yet be foremost in entreating and demanding a cessation 
of war, and the incoming of a world-wide and lasting 
peace. This is to be one of the blessed results of the 
coming freedom of woman. In this thought, the Bos- 
ton Post, friendly to all that pertains to woman's wel- 
fare and elevation, appears to coincide. Its comments 
express so nearly our own thought, and are so apprecia- 
tive, that we quote them :— 

Mrs. Howe’s demonstration of woman’s capacity for 
public life is not confined to logical arguments and the 
rhetoric of the platform. Her own acts practically prove 
the breadth of her mind, the nobility of her heart and 
the power of her sympathies. The address which she 
delivered at the Peace Meeting in New York shows bet- 
ter for her claims for women than any speech betore a 
Convention. It puts woman forward as occupying the po- 
sition of mediator, with a judgment and kindly force 
which no man possesses. Mrs. Howe predicts the mil- 
lennium when woman’s pene in this respect is recogniz- 
ed, and certainly it would seem to be the shortest path to 
that consummation of mundane destiny. Like every- 
thing which she does, Mrs. Howe’s address was gracefui, 
eloquent and sympathetically forcible. It was brave 
words spoken from a brave woman’s heart, worthy alike 
of the cause in which it was delivered and its talented 
author, When that high court of international appeal 
and central commission of peace is formed, Mrs. Howe’s 
claims will entitle her to a place on its bench, and no 
man could dispute the right of her and others like her to 
the first honors in the distant millennium of peace, 


THE TRIBUTE OF ART TO WOMAN'S SERVICES IN 
THE WAR. 


Eastman Johnson, the greatest of American genre 
painters, among other works illustrative of the war, 
executed a picture commemorative of the services 
of our women as hospital nurses during the rebellion. 
It was much admired at the time, and was purchased 
by Prang, who has had it engraved at an expense of five 
thousand dollars, by Messrs. Halpin & Hunt, of New 
York. It represents a wounded soldier stretched on a 
hospital cot, under the branches of a spreading tree, 
tenderly nursed by one of the little army of Florence 
Nightingales whom the North sent outon their errands 
of mercy. 

It is one of the noblest trikutes, to one of the noblest 
bands of women whom not our country only, but the 
world, has ever produced. The title of the picture is, 











“Our Women WaRnions.” An advance copy sent to 
the office of the Woman’s JournNAL was immediately 
set in a tasteful frame of black walnut, with gilt mould- 
ing,and now hangs on the wall in a good light, attract- 
ing the attention, and elieiting the commendation of all 
who visit our cosy office, 

Accompanying this beautiful engraving was a new 
lithograph plate, entitled “Representative Women.” of 
this we cannot speak so highly. The iikenesses of Anna 
Dickinson and Grace Greenwood are excellent—that of 
Lucretia Mott is fair—the others we do not consider as 
good, Whether it be the fault of the originals of the 
photographs from which they are copied, or whether it 
be the fault of the lithographer, we cannot say, but they 
seem to us poor pictures, and poor likenesses, 











NOTES AND NEWS, 


The National Normal, an educational monthly pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, speaks of the WoMAN’s JounNAL 
as follows :— 

The Woman’s JOURNAL published at Boston and Chi- 
cago, is a splendid sheet. It is handsome in appearance, 
is ably edited, and is the best universally posted paper 
in everything pertaining to the education aud improve- 
ment of woman, we know of. 





Among the very best monthly and weekly publica- 
tions of the country are Harper's Monthly, Weekly 
and Bazar. George William Curtis and Mary L. Booth 
are their editors. The unequaled ability of the editors 
is so well known that no words of ours could add any- 
thing to the information of our readers, and so are the 
specialties of the three publications. A prospectus of 
each will be found in our advertising colurnns. We will 
club our JOURNAL with either of them at the rate of 
$3.25 each per year. 


The Franklin, Mass., County Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation was organized on Tuesday, a week ago, by the 
choice of the following Officers: President, Hon. Whit- 
ing Griswold; Vice Presidents, Rev. J. F. Moors of 
Greenfield, A. C. Parsons of Northfield; Secretary, 
Miss Fanny M. Moody of Greenfield; Treasurer, Mrs, 
W. 5S. Severance of Greenfield; Executive Committee, 
Dr. R. N. Porter and Mrs. Catharine W. Hoyt of Deer- 
field, Samuel Adams of New Salem, Rev. E. W. Virgin 
and S. D. Bardwell of Shelburne Falls, J. M. Crafts of 
Whately, Mrs. Z. B. Buddington of Greenfield. It was 
voted to instruct the President, Vice President and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws, and to call a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation to act on the same. 


“The Proceedings of the Universalist Centennial,” held 
in Gloucester, Mass., September, 1870, have been pub- 
lished in a handsome octavo volume by the Universa- 
list Publishing House in Boston. It presents an accu- 
rate and copious record of the largest religious Conven- 
tion ever held in this country, with phonographic reports 
of all the speeches made on the occasion, and forms a 
document of peculiar interest, not only to the Universa- 
list denomination, but to all other ecclesiastical organi- 
zations. It was aremarkable occasion, characterized by 
deep religiousness of feeling, intense earnestness, born 
of belief in the truth of the doctrines uttered, and a 
hopefulness prophetic of complete and ultimate tri- 
umph. The discourses of Drs. Cbapin and Miner, which 
are fully reported, were eloquent and thrilling when lis- 
tened to—and they lose little of their power by trans- 
fer to the printed page. 


At the Methodist State Convention, recently held in 
Charlestown, Mass., “Woman and the Pulpit” was the 
subject uf two essays, by Rev. William Levessy, of Ply- 
mouth, and Rev. D. Shearman. The former took 
grounds against woman’s receiving church orders, but 
was willing she should do all the good she could. Mr. 
Shearman strongly advocated the recognition of woman 
in the church, and quoted Scripture to prove that there 
was no reason why she should not be regarded as the 
equal of man. Rev. Mr. Twombly introduced Mrs, 
Mary Broadhead, of Newmarket, N. H.,88 years old, 
who is endeavoring to raise money for the building of a 
vestry at that place. She bri-fly addressed the meeting. 
A mat which Mrs. Broadhead worked was sold by auc- 
tion, and brought $5. A collection was also taken for 
her benefit. Discussion on the essays was participated 
in by Rev. Mr. McCurdy, Rev. Gilbert Haven, and Rev. 
Mr. Kuowles, of Chelsea. 





OUR LAST WORD TO VOTERS. 


Before another issue of our paper the State elections 
will be held, and all that Woman Suffrage has to hope 
or fear, from legislative action this year, will have been 
necessarily settled. 

Once more we appeal to voters, to cast their ballots 
only for men known to be in favor of woman's right to 
vote. 

We have kept standing in our columns, during the last 
two weeks, the answers from the various candidates for 
State oflives, in Massachusetts, to whom we have sent 
letters, asking if they believe in, and if elected, will aid, 
Woman Suffrage. 

In order tha’ there may be no mistake, we repeat, 
the answer of Hon. William Claflin, Republican candi- 
date for Governor, is all right—whoever votes for Mr. 
Claflin will vote for Woman Suffrage. 

The answer of the Hon. Charles Allen, candidate for 
the office of Attorney-General, is not satisfactory—we 
give it once more that you may judge. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Chairman of the Woman Suf- 


frage State Central Committee :— . 

Madam :—The receipt of your Committee’s letter of 
inquiry is acknowledged. 

Though of the opinion that, as a general rule, women 
should have the same right to vote as men, yet I am 
not prepared at present to say that there should be no 
qualification of this doctrine, or to promise auy active 
aid, beyond the simple expression of such opinions as 
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may at any time entertain, in promoting the objects of 
your society. Iam very respectfully and truly yours, 
CHARLES ALLEN. 


If, when the negro’s question hung doubtful in the 
balance, the Honorable Charles Allen, on being interro- 
gated, had made answer that in his opinion, “as a gen- 
eral rule, negroes should have the same right as white 
men,” as above, no true Republican would have 
thought him a proper candidate for office in that party. 

For the same reason we think he is not a proper can- 
didate for us. None the less do we respect the manly 
courage which proudly gives an answer different from 
that which he knows is desired. 

In the same manner we object to the Hon. Charles 
Endicott, Republican candidate for State Auditor, who 
says od 

T should doubt the wisdom of an immediate change 
(if it were possible to-day) unless the people were more 
fully prepared tu receive and accept it. 

To such necessary preliminary agitation and discus- 


sion I am favorably inclined. Respectfully, 
CHARLES ENDICOTT. 


“Behcld, now is the accepted time,” to do justice. 
That which counsels delay is not statesmanship. Both 
these geutlemen are personally excellent. As men we 
can only respect them. But we need men in every place 
of political power, who, when mothers have no legal 
right to their children, and all women are reckoned with 
idiots and felons, shall be ready to do their utmost to 
sweep away the shameful fact, and help secure for wo- 
man the opportunity to protect herself and to do it now. 

Oliver Warner, Republican candidate for Secretary of 
State, is all right. 

On the Prohibition ticket every candidate, from Wen- 
dell Phillips down, is right. 

On the Democratic State ticket there is not a single 
candidate in favor of Woman Suffrage. But we know 
Democrats who are thoroughly committed to our cause. 
To such men we say, “Bolt your party.” Principles 
are more than politics. Choose from the other parties 
men who are true Democrats, in the faith that the peo- 
ple, women as well as men, should be the governors. 

The Labor Reform candidates replied in favor 
to our questions, except Mr. Stoddard, who has not re- 
plied. 

The members of the Legislature are far more impor- 
tant to our cause than all the others. It is not too late 
to select for these a majority, who, when our question 
comes up, will do their utmost to carry it. The New 
York Tribune says, “The right of suffrage is no mere 
privilege or perquisite, but a grave public responsibility. 
If there be bad candidates, it is your duty to vote against 
them. Nothing can excuse your refusal or neglect to 
vote.” 

So we say, on this gravest and grandest question the 
ages have ever wrought, then let women attend the 
caucus, and ask that no candidate shall be put in nom- 
ination for the Legislature who is not ready to vote for 
Woman Suffrage. It is the last chance this year. 

L, 8. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS PEACE. 


The recent appeal of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe for a di- 
rect intervention of women to effect the pacification of 
the world meets with warm approval from many news- 
papers which strongly oppose Woman Suffrage. The 
New York Times, for instance, gives the followimg cor- 
dial notice of Mrs. Howe’s lecture in that city :— 

A large and interested audience, in which much of the 
wealth, culture and refinement of New York were blend 
ed, assembled last evening at Association Hall, corner 
Twenty-fourth street and Fourth avenue, to encourage by 
their presence the noble efforts which the heroic women 
of our age are determined to put forth, in order that uni- 
versal peace may be established in the world. The 
meeting was called to order by Mr. A. M. Powell. Mr. 
Wm. Cullen Bryant was chosen President, and Mrs. 
Mary F. Davis, of Orange, N. J., Secretary. 

Mr. Bryant, in in-roduciag the fair lecturer, stated 
that the object of the meeting was to inaugurate a 
movement to establish a World's Peace Congress for 


of men of good will, who fail to convert the world to 
peace?” If so, it will advocate the enfranchisement of 
woman in order to enable her to do so. If not, its 
expressions of sympathy are mere empty compliment. 
When will the nations learn that a government of 
men alone will always represent the belligerent instinct, 
which is so strong in the masculine character? Mere 
“manhood suffrage”.means war. The influence of wo- 
man is needed to restore the balance. A government 
equally composed of men and women will be the repre- 
sentative of human nature. Universal Suffrage means 
Peace. H. B. B. 





RESOLUTIONS. 


SONS OF TEMPERANCE, 


The annual session of the Grand Division of Sons of 
Temperance of this State was held at New Era Hall, No. 
176 Tremont street, Boston, the 19th ult. There was 
a large attendance, about four hundred representatives 
and a large number of visitors being present. The re- 
port of the G. W. P., J. H. Crosman of Lynn, was !isten- 
ed to with much interest, by which it appears that 
eleven new Divisions have been instituted during the 
year—and the number of members admitted four thou- 
sand, one hundred and forty-three. 

On this occasion the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Resolution 7.—That we recognize the invaluable aid of 
woman in all her relations with the temperance move- 
ment, and we will hail with joy the day when she who 
suffers so much from bad legislation and the lack of 
good legislation may be admitted to an equal voice in 
the enactinent of laws for her protection. 

Mr. Crosman made a most effective plea for the en- 
franchisement of woman, contending that when she is 
allowed her right of suffrage, shen, and not till then, 
will the evil of intemperance be suppressed. We re- 
joice that these temperance organizations are coming 
to realize the truth of the proposition that “Woman 
Suffrage means temperance.” 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Oct. 24, 1870. 

At a late meeting of the adult class, or Conversation- 
al Club, of the Free Congregational Society of Florence, 
the subjoined resolution, after due consideration and 
discussion, was unanimously adopted. Sera Hun. 

“Whereas, The question of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment touches those rights which lie at the foundations 
of free governments: 

“ Resolved, That in the matter of voting at the coming 
State election, the question of Woman Suffrage should 
take precedence of all others, and no candidate for 
office should be supported who is not in favor of giving 
woman the bAllot.’ 





LECTURE APPOINTMENTS. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Churchill , whose appointments for lec- 
tures will be found below, is a lady of rvre personal ex- 
cellence, who thoroughly understands her subject, and 
who will not fail to interest and instruct her audiences. 

We bespvak for her full houses, and a candid hearing. 

L. 8. 

Mrs. Churchill will lecture at Oakdale, Nov. 8, Leices- 
ter, Nov. 9, Oxford, Nov. 10, West Brookfield, Nov. 11 
Warren, Nov. 12, Springfield, Nov. 16, Northampton, 
Nov. 19. 


Mrs. Margaret Campbell, who, as well as Mrs. Church- 
ill, is working under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
| Woman Suffrage Association, has been lecturing for two 
weeks in Plymouth County. Next week, she goes to 
Worcester, and for the present will lecture and canvass in 
| Worcester County. All applications for Mrs, Campbell’s 
services for the present must be made to Mrs. Abby 
Kelley Foster, Worcester, Mass. 

Both Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Churchill are author- 





ized to solicit contributions for the Woman Suffrage 
| Bazar, to form organizations to work for it, or to aid the 
| enterprise in any manner within their power. Through 


women, and pointed out their peculiar adaptation for | them circulars may be obtained, and all necessary in- 


such a glorious purpose. He related the poetical legend | formation gathered. They are commended to the com- 
of the Sabine women, so famous in Roman story, and | 





said that a still nore illustrious fame would follow the 
heroic women of our age, in standing on the threshold 
and staying the effusion of rivers of blood. 

Mrs. Howe was warmly received, and delivered a 
deeply interesting lecture, arguing that, although some- 
times war may be necessary, as in preserving the integ- 
rity of a country, or in the cause of human liberty, 
it was generally undertaken to gratify the ambition of 
kings. She denounced in strong language the military 
occupation of France by the German army, and the 
forcible annexation of territory without the consent of 
the peopie, and called on the women of America and 
Europe to protest against the continuance of the war. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Howe’s address, resolutions 
of approval were unanimously adopted—among others, 
the following :— 

Resolved, That a new element of strength is needed in 
the effort to bring the world to reason, and subjugate 
its violent and vindictive passions, out of which spring 
war and fightings; and that this is the natural horror of 
blood which shudders in the bosom of woman, and 
which, organized into a social force, by general appeal 
and the combination of women in all civilized nations, 
might supply what is lacking in the sentiments and prin- 
ciples of men of good wid, who fail to convert the 
world to peace. 

Probably a majority of the audience who adopted the 
above resolution would have hesitated to pass a resolu- 
tion in favor of Woman Suffrage. How strange an in- 
consistency this seems! For how can the womanly ele- 
ment ever be organized into a social force for the sup- 
pression of war? Only by obtaining a recognition at 
the polls. How can the “natural horror of bloodshed 
which shudders in the bosom of woman” ever find polit- 
ical expression? Clearly, only in suffrage. What is 
suffrage? An authoritative expression of opinion— 
nothing more. Without suffrage, therefore, the voice of 
woman is powerless in questions of war and peace 
Without it, her prayers and tears will forever, remain 
unheeded by statesmen and politicians in the future as 
in the past. 

Does the New York Times really desire women “to 
supply what is lacking in the sentiments and principles 


munity with confidence, and in their behalf we bespeak 
a friendly interest, sympathy and codperation. 


__—pea—- — —_—_—_ 


A SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION. 





It is pleasant to tell of success, especially so when the 
woman’s movement is spoken of. 

I have just returned from a Convention held in Law- 
;renceburg, in this State; the first Woman Suffrage 
Convention held in that city. Many of the leading 
men and women of the place attended through the 
whole Convention, manifesting great interest and taking 
part in the discussion; among them may be named, 
Miss Brookwater, Mrs. Harding, Judge Tilley, Hon. Mr. 
Gregg, U. S. Senator, the Rev. Mr. Jenkins, pastur of 
Methodist Episcopal church. Dr. M. Harding acted as 
President, and Miss Burlingame as Secretary. 

Quite a number of our Indiana speakers were present 


Mrs. E. M. Swank, and Mary T. Clark, also Mrs. M. V. 
Longley, Miss R. M. Rice and Mrs. Graham from Ohio. 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas is an old worker both in the 
Suffrage movement and the cause of Temperance. She 
remained over Sabbath, and in the evening delivered a 
lecture on Temperance in the Presbyterian church. 
The house was crowded. This is significant—Tem- 
perance and Woman Suffrage going hand in hand. 

The Convention continued through Friday and Sat- 
urday, the 14th and 15th, and was well attended through- 
out. Many resolutions were discussed, and adopted. 
One demanding that women be chosen as Grand Ju- 
rors caused considerable excitement, and was unani- 
mously passed. Mary T. CLARK. 

CAMBRIDGE City, WAYNE Co., IND. 


Mrs. Jenny Spencer, presenting herself to Cornell Uni- 
versity upon the ground that she held a certificate which 
entitled her to the rights of a State student, was al- 
lowed to offer herself for examination, passing all that 
she attempted very creditably, receiving in several the 





and gave their aid. Dr. Mary F. Thomas of Richmond, 


| highest marks, Not finding convenient accommodations, 
however, she has concluded to postpone her attendance 
| upon the exercises of the University. She leaves with 
the highest opinion of the University, and her intelli- 
gentand ladylike appearance has won for her the high 
respect of all. 





A BRAVE woman of New Jersey travelled 500 miles to 
take charge of a boy who had been left in her care by a 
dead friend. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. 

[All business letters will be acknowledged under this head, and 
correspondents who find their favors credited here will under- 
stand that, whatever their contents, they will receive attention.) 

Business letters received to Nov. 3d as follows :— 

Mrs. Pickett, Elizabeth K. Churchill. Mrs. Thos. Pat- 
terson, Laura J. Watkins, Mrs. E. R. Barker, L. C. Da- 
mon, Mrs. Herman Snow, Eliza Gage, E. H. Church» 
Frances H. Drake, Z. H. Spooner, Mrs. B. Whitcomb, 
Josephine Throop, Susan F. Pierce, Ada McPherson, F. 
Deuel, John K. Wildman, C. B. Waite, Heien M. Jar- 
vis, Sarah T. H. Pearson, R. W. Fox, A. W. Warren. 




















The Complete Poetical Works 


—OFr— 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Diamond Edition. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 

This edition of the Complete Poetical Works of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, the greatest of female poets, is published by Messrs, Fre.ps, 
Osaoop & Co., in connection with Mr. James MILLER of New 
York, It is uniform with the compact and tasteful Diamond Edi- 
tions of LonereLLow, LoweLL, WuirrisEr, Scorrt, etc. 











(a For sale by all Booksctlers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
| price by the Publishers, 


| 
| 
| Fields, Osgood & Co., 


Nov. 5. 


BOSTON. lt 
| FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Butterick’s 


“PATTERNS OF GARMENTS,” 


144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND, 


PLUMMER & WILDER. 
Nov. 5. tf 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind in 
the World.” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notices of the Press. 


No more delightful travels are printed in the English language 
than appear perpetually in HARPER’s MAGAzinE. They are read 
with equal interest and satisfaction by boys of every grade from 
eighteen to eighty. Its scientific papers, while suthciently pro- 
found'to demand the attention of the learned, are yet admirably 
adapted to the popular understanding, and designed as much to 
d.tfuse correct intormation concerning current scientitic discoy- 
ery as it could be if it was the organ of the “Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge.” The great design of HARrER’s is 
togive correct information and rational amusement to the great 
masses of the people. There are few intelligent American fami- 
lies in which HAnPER’s MAGAZINE would not be an appreciated 
ani highly-welcome guest. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
atines are accumulated. HARPER’s is edited. There is not a 
Magazine that is printed which shows more intelligent pains ex- 
pended on its articles and mechanical execution. There is not a 
cheaper Magazine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 


It is one of the wouders of journalism—the editorial manage- 
nent of HarvER’s.—The Nation, N. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS.«-1871. 
‘Trerms: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One year........... $4.00 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, or BAZAR 
vill be supplied gratis for every Club of Five SuBsCRIBERS at 
$4.00 each, in oue remittance; or, Six Copies for $20.00, without 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to HARPER’s MAGAZINE, WEEKLY and Bazar, 
te one address for one year, $10.00; or, two of Harper’s Veriodi- 
cils, to one address for one year, $7.00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A Complete Set of HAReER’s MAGAZINE, now comprising 41 
wlumes, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, freight at 
expense of pyociect. for $2.45 per volume. Single volumes, by 
nail, postpe d, $3.00. Cloth cases, for binding, 53 ceats, by mail, 

stpaid. 
rie postage on HARPER'S MAGAZINE {fs 24 cents a year, which 
nust be paid at the subscriber's postotlice. Address 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





(12,000 of the Lamb Knitting Machines 
| in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. The only ma- 
diine that knits Circular, Flat, and Ribbed work, narrowing and 
videning on each. Every family should have one. Send for 
|$AMPLE STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in ali points, and cheaper than any other. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MF°G CO., 
N. CLARK, AGENT, 
818 Washington St., Boston. 


THE 


Gas Heater is a combination of 
the principles of economy and 
utility. Ru objections to gas 
stoves and heaters are met and 
overcome in this. No odor what- 
ever attends its use, and the 
amount of used is but from 
| oa , one to five feet, according to its 
——— size, while others consume from 
| three to twenty. The Lion Heater is so constructed that it will 
| give a perfect combustion for any length of time, free from ail 
npurities, requiring no repairing or cleaning, and in its consum 
tion of fuel, the most economical heater ever offered to the people. 
The public are cordially invited to call atour exhibition room, 
and inspect the various samples. STURGIS & MIGGS 


Nov. 5. lm 9 Merchants’ Row, Boston. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience tv bear upon 
fhe cure of all 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
| OF FICE+-579 Tre s t 
| near Gelen teat - Boston. 
| Office Hours from 10 A. M.to4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


Nov. 5. 3m 
















HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, Holiand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH! 
Few persons have any idea how badly a decayed tooth can be 
filled. The worst Abscess can be cured, and the tooth filled to 
last for years, if properly treated. 1 warrant the very best Arti- 
ficial Teeth that can be made for the same price you pay for most 
of the poorest work. No cheap work, no humbugs. Every im- 
rovement worth having that is invented, can be found at my of- 
ce; no boys’ work; have had 20 years’ ea perience. Fresh gas ev- 
ery day. DR. J. A. BROWN, 19 WinterSt. 3m Sept. 17. 


MCPHAILS 
bene Fr a MEDAL : 
No. 385 Wa-hington street. 
Sept. 10. 2m 


— “ELOX,” 


AGENTS wanted at No. 4 Lingrry Square (Room 12), Boston 
Mass. ly 


DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
(a? Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 


THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Piace, Boston, 








May 14. 





Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where al 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared 

EACH MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement o 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines, 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express wil 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J.B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. AGENT. 
July 16. 6m 


HAIR, WIGS AND TOUPEES. 
DANIEL Ss. GAMMON, 
Neo, 268 Washington Street, Boston. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m Oct. 15. 


ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANTIE and MATERIALS 

for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 

comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 

Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 

Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 

May 28. ly 

MARS LON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 


Covering the roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 


BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 


May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


BLINDNESS, 
DEAFNESS, 
CATARRH. 
Ww. H. CARPENTER, M. D., 
RESIDENCE AND CONSULTING ROOMS, 


No. 15 Rollins Street, Boston. 


Dr. C. devotes his attention exclusively to the scientific treat- 
ment of Catarrh, and all diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat and 
Lungs. 

i OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 

Dr. C. will, upon application, deliver, or forward to any ad- 
dress, a copy of the Boston JourNAL, containing, besides a de- 
scriptive article upon Catarrh and Deafness, six columns of testi- 
monials of Permanent Cures, with proofs of their being genuine 
and reliable. 6m—eow Sept. 3. 


x TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 

















Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, Luxurieus! The 
best of all re*reshers in hot weather. ’ 

HOURS: Lapres—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GentrLemen—6 to 84 





A. M., 2 te 9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday. even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays}. L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 
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Miscellany. 


THE RESOLVE: 


“While War’s shrill trumpet shatters the sweet day, 
And our lone hills echo the cannon’s roar, 
Say, shall I go, or shall I with thee stay ? 
This hand might bid a mother’s heart deplore 
Her slaughtered son; some lonely orphan weep; 
Some sister seek a brother, all in vain ; 
Might lay a true man in his bloody sleep, 
Taking the life it cannot give again. 
Tell me, dear friend, shall I tread down the woe 
Of wounded men, to aid a haughty king? 
Nay, let the Rhine for either nation flow; 
The village maid will on its border sing; 
And thou and I, who know that love is life, 
Will take no part in false ambition’s strife.” 
October, 1870. 











JUNE MEMORIES. 


The leaves drift down in forest ways ; 
The wind moans with a voice of pain; 
But through the dim October days, 
Like chords of some sweet haunting tune, 
The memories of a happy June 
Come back to me again— 


A June forevermore that lies, 

A pearl of purest, rarest bliss, 
Shrined in delicious memories— 
Sweet words and sweeter silence blent 
With dewy twilights, and the scent 

Of thick-flowered clematis ; 


Long cloudless morning hours that pass 
Under oak-shadows cool and dark ; 
The drone of insects in the grass, 
Through the hot noon-day hushed and still, 
Pierced only by the sudden trill 
Of one up-soaring lark ; 


The plash of oars at eventide ; 

The low, clear rippling of the stream 
Against the boat. Faint breezes glide 
With lisping rustle in the reeds, 

And slowly from the bank recedes 

The sunset’s violet gleam ; 


Lingering in mossy lanes to hear 

The nightingale’s first liquid notes 
Pour rich and fulf. From meadows near, 
Mown newly, fragrant breaths arise ; 
The moon across the tranquil skies 

A globe of silver floats ; 


And all through the long summer days 
My heart thrills to the fervent tones 

Of one loved voice; a tender gaze 

Follows me ever. Strangely bright 

Life lies beneath love’s mystic light. 
But now the wild wind moans; 


From their dead stalks the flowers are gone, 
The leaves are swept by autumn rain; 

I watch in silence and alone; 

And by the wood-fire’s reddening blaze, 

The memories of the sweet June days 
Come back to me again. 


WANTED AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 


I was in a hurry to reach home. No wonder, for it 
was the wildest night I had ever known in my life, and 
the country road over which I took my way as bad and 
as dark as country roads in general. Consequently I 
was walking at a great rate, with the collar of a rough 
coat over my ears, and a comforter tied over my soft hat 
and under my chin to keep it on and to protect my ears, 
when suddenly a man stood full in my path, and caught 
me by the arm. 

“Hallo!” said he, “you’re just in time; you are want- 
ed at the Cross-roads to-night.” 

The voice was the voice of a ruffian. I fancied my- 
self attacked by a highwayman. I stood quite still, and 
strove to show him by my manner that I was able to 
protect myself. 

“What the deuce am I wanted at the Cross-roads 
for?” said I. “Unless I should choose, it would be hard 
to get me there.” 

But instead of producing a pistol and demanding my 
money or life, he answered in an altered tone:— 

“Beg pardon! I made a mistake. I thought it was 
my brother, and wanted to frighten him. Bad night, 
sir.” 

“Very!” said I. 

“You don’t know the time?” he asked. 

“Tt was seven when [ left the train at L——,” said I. 

“Thank ye,” said the man ; “good night.” 

If his object had been robbery, probably he had 
decided, from my rough mufflers, that I was too poor a 
man to be worth the trouble. 

But after all, I said, probably he spoke the truth. A 
man way have such a voice without being a highway- 
man, no doubt. 

So I went on homeward, and soon found myself un- 
der shelter; and partaking of a warm and savory dinner. 

My mother was there, and my brother Ben. Ben was 
a great, strapping fellow, who could beat any other boy 
of his age for miles around, if it came to wrestling or 
boxing, and as good-humored a boy as ever lived; a boy 
always to his mother, although he had exercised his 
right to vote already in one Presidential election. 

When supper was over, and we had chatted for an 
hour, we went up stairs together. We share one room. 

The moment Ben’s head touched the pillowhe always 
went to sleep. That night I followed his example. 

But I did not sleep without a dream—a dream in 
which I felt a rough grip on my arm, and was roused 
by a crying in my ear:— 





“Wake up! you’re wanted at the Cross-roads.” 
It was so real, so palpable, that when I started broad 
awake I actually believed that some one was in the 
room—the man who intended robbery or violence. 
But when I had lit my lamp the room was empty, ex- 
cept myself and Ben, lying snoring on his pillow. 

I went to the door; it was locked. I went to the 
window; the rush of rain against the panes was all I 
heard. I even went across the passage to my mother’s 
room. She was awake. There had been no unusual 
sound, she was sure. 

Only a dream, born of my meeting with the strange 
man upon the road, I felt sure had awakened me. I 
went to bed and fell asleep again. Again I was awak- 
ened by the same words—this time they came to my ear 
by an unearthly voice. 

“Wake up, you are wanted at the Cross-roads—” 

I again sprang from the bed and said to Ben:— 

“Wake up! did you hear a yelling ?” 

“My stars,” said Ben. “Yelling! wakeup! You fair- 
ly frightened me.” 

“Ben,” said I, “wait until Ilightthe lamp. I heard 
another voice. There must be some one in the house 
or outside.” 

So we lit the lamp, and we searched, butin vain. 

“Nightmare,” said Ben, when I told him my story. 

“Ben,” said I, “what is there at the Cross-roads ?” 

“A house,” said Ben. ‘ 

He had lived in the neighborhood a long while, and I 
but a short time. 

“One little house, besides two oak trees and a fence. 
An old man lives there, a rich old fellow, and abit of a 
miser they say. His grand-daughter keeps house for 
him.” 

“Ben,” said I, “that fellow may have meant harm 
to them. I may be wanted at the Cross-roads.” 

“Brother,” said Ben, “go to sleep. You had a night- 
mare”—and Ben plunged in between the blankets and 
was soon snoring again. 

I also in ten minutes was sleeping soundly as before, 
but the awakening quickly came again. 

I opened my eyes to see a girl standing at the foot of 
the bed. A girl with white robes and golden hair all 
about her shoulders, who wrung her hands and cried, 
“Oh, wake up! you are wanted at the Cross-roads.” 

This time I started out of bed bathed ina cold perspir- 
ation. I trembled like a leaf, and had no doubt that I 
had received a supernatural warning. 

“Ben,” I cried, “Ben, for the third time I have been 
told that I am wanted at the Cross roads and I am go- 
ing.” 

And I began to dress myself as speedily as possible, 
listening meanwhile to the storm, raging madder and 
wilder than at any other period since its commence- 
ment. 

Ben remoustrated with me in vain. At last he began 
to huddle on his clothes, 

“If you have gone mad,I must go and take care of 
you,” he said. “But fancy another man going in astorm 
like this to the Crose roade, because gq nightmare advises 
him to do so, and what would you think of him ?” 

I said nothing. All I could have answered would 
have been :— 

“I am impelled to go; I dare not refuse, whatever may 
be thought of me.” 

In ten minutes we were splashing through mud and 
rain along the road. It was perfectly dark; now and 
then a blazing red star in the distance told us thata 
lamp was gleaming through the rain in some cottage 
window, but otherwise we wou'd not have been con- 
scious of our proximity to any habitation whatever. At 
last, nearing the spot where the road from S—— crosses 
the road from P . we were indeed in as solitary a 
place as could be well imagined. 

The house, which abutted on the very angle of the 
roads, called in familiar parlance the Cross-roads, was 
the only one for some distance in either direction, aad 
certainly on such a night we were not likely to meet 
many travellers. 

All was silent as the grave. We stood quite still. In 
a moment Ben broke out with one of his wildest 
laughs. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘how now? Will you go home and 
have another nightmare ?”’ 

But hardly had the words escaped his lips when a 
shriek broke on the air, and a woman’s voice, plaialy 
coming from the interior of the cottage, cried :— 

“Help! help! help!” 

“Ben,” said I, “we are wanted at the Cross-road,” 
and then, understanding each other, without more words 
we made our way to a window, through which a light 
shone. A muslin curtain draped the panes, but through 
it we saw an awful sight. 

An old man lay upou the floor, and over him ben: a 
ruffian, clutching his throat, and holding a pistol to his 
ear, while another man grasped a shrieking girl by she 
arm—a girl in a floating night dress—with such long | 
golden hair as belonged to the woman of my vision. | 

Not a moment was to be wasted. | 

Ben flung his weight against the slender lattice and 
crushed it in, and we had grappled with the ruffians be- 
|fore they kuew whence the attack came or how many 
foes were upon them. 

I do not intend to deseribe the struggle; indeed, I 
could not if [ would. But we were meu, and inspired 
by the cries of the helpless old man and the terrified girl, 
soon had one of the villains bound and the other lyiag 
prostrate on the floor. 

Then Ben started for assistance, and before moruing 
| both were in jail, Ben admitting, as we shook each otuer 
|by the hand, that we were “wanted at the Cross- 
roads.” 

The old man was not a miser, but he had saved some 








few thousands for his old age, and living more plainly 
than he need have done, had given rise to the rumor, 
and so brought the burglars to the Cross-roads, in the 
hope of booty. 





The girl, a beautiful creature of seventeen, and as no 


story is acceptable to the lady reader without a flavor of 
romance, I will tell them that she became in after years, 
not my wife, but the wife of my darling brother Ben. 





CHARACTERISTIC SAYINGS. 


Some one with a good memory for such might make 
a very readable article from the best-remembered and 
most characteristic sayings of Americans. Here are 
a few which may serve as specimens of what might be 
done, with time and opportunity :— 


Samuel Adams, known for many things, seldom has 
his name associated with the phrase first applied by 
him to England: “Nation of shopkeepers.’’ 

It,was John Wesley, and not Charles Sumner, who 
first spoke of slavery (the slave-trade) as “the sum of 
all villainies,” 

Franklin said many things that have passed into 
maxims; but nothing that is better known and remem- 
wy than: “He has paid dear, very dear, for his whis- 

e. 

Washington made but few epigrammatic speeches. 
Here is one: “To be prepared for war is the most effect- 
ual means of preserving peace.” 

Did you ever hear old John Dickinson? Well, he 
wrote of Americans in 1768: “By uniting we stand, 
by dividing we fall.” 

Patrick Henry, as every schoolboy knows, gave us: 
“Give me liberty, or give me death,” and “If this be 
treason, make the most of it.” 

Thomas Paine had many quotable epigrammatic sen- 
tences: “Rose like a rocket, fell like a stick;” “Times 
that try men’s souls;” “One step from fhe sublime to 
the ridiculous,” etc. 

Jefferson's writings are so besprinkled that it is diffi- 
cult to select. In despair, we jump at “Few die and 
none resign,” certainly as applicable to office-holders 
now as in Jefferson’s time. 

Josiah Quincy, Jr., said: “Wheresoever, whensoever, 
howsoever we shall be called on to make our exit, we 
shall die freemen.” 

Henry Lee gave Washington his immortal title, “First 
in war, first in peace, aud first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 3 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney declared in favor of 
“Millions for defense; but not one cent for tribute.” 

“Peaceablé if we can, forcibly if we must,” is from 
Josiah Quincy, in 1811. 

John Adams did not say: “Live or die, survive or per- 
ish, I’m for the Constitution ;” but Daniel Webster did 
say it for him. 

The Revolutionary age alone would give us our arti- 
cle, had we time to gather the pearls. Coming down, 
we pass greater, but not more famous men; for 

Davy Crockett was the illustrious author of “Be sure 
you are right, then go ahead.” 

Andrew Jackson gave us “The Union—it must be 
preserved.” 

Benton almost lost his original identity in “Old Bull- 
ion,” from his “hard-money” doctrines. 

Governor Throop, of New York, was called “Small 
Light Throop” for years, from a phrase in a Thanks- 
giving proclamation. 

Scott’s “hasty plate of soup” lasted his Jifetime. 

Taylor’s battle order, “A little more grape, Captain 
Bragg,” will be quoted after he is forgotten. 

Seward is known for the “irrepressible conflict’”” wher- 
ever the English language is spoken. 

Marcy’s patched breeches are as well remembered as 
his state papers. 

Rufus Choate gave us “‘g'ittering generalities.” 

Our old Bill Allen, the “Chinese Gong,” is responsi- 
ble for “54-40 or fight.” 

Tom Corwin’s “Welcome with bloody hands to hospi 
table graves.” oné of his noblest utterances, gave him 
more unenviable criticism than any other saying of 
his life. 

Calhoun gave us “state rights” as a most pernicious 
and absurd equivalent for national supremacy under 
the Constitution. 

Douglass applied “squatter sovereignty,” though it is 
probable that Cass invented and Calhoun named it. 

Stringfellow was the original “Border Ruffian.” 

War times gave us no end of epigrammatic utterances. 
Those of Lincoln alone would fill a volume. Chiefest 
of all these that noble, godlike sentiment: “With char- 
ity for all and malice towards none.” 

McClellan’s chief exploit was to make us acquainted 
with the phrase “Change of base.” 

Grant gave us “Fight it out on this line,” “Uncon- 
ditional surrender,” “IL propose to move immediately 
upon your works,” “Bottled up,” and a hundred others. 
It seems to have escaped notice that Grant is responsi- 
ble for more of these characterizing, elementary crys- 
tallizations of thought than any military leader of mod- 
ern times. 

Sherman first gave utterance to the great truth, 
showing at once statesmanship and military sagacity, 
“The Confederacy is a shell!’ and he had the rare fe- 
licity of practicaily demonstrating his own theorem by 
the “March to the Sea.” 

Sheridan’s character and his style of fighting are ex- 
pressed by “Sent them whirling up the valley.” 

Pope’s unfortunate orders from “Head quarters in the 
saddle” gave Lee opportunity for the one solitary joke 
of his lifetime: “What can you expect of a general who 
puts his headquarters where his hiudquarters ought to 
be 2?” 

Josiah Quiney, Jr., in his observation on the Boston 
Port Bill, in 1774, said: “Biandishments will not fasci- 
nate us, nur will threats of a halter intimidate.” 

Mr. Jetferson, in one of his inaugurals, said: “Error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it.” 

Benjamin Franklin, as Poor Richard, said: “God 
helps ...2im that heip themselves ;” aud *Phree removes 
are as vad as a lire.’ 

William C. Bryant, in his “Forest Hymn,” writes :— 

“Lhe groves were God's first temples.” 

Whittier, in “Maud Muller” writes:— 

“tor of all sad words of tonzue or pen 


The saddest are these: ‘It might have been.’ ” 


- — —weoe-- - J 


A PLEA FOR THE LITILE TOE. 


We confess to being unable to understand why the 
Lord ever made a litle toe on the human biped unless 
he made it tur a perpetual penance, fur it is purely a 
sacrificial litule tue. But then we have often wondered 
why he made mosquitos, fleas and snakes) The un- 
availing knowledge which the latter imparted to Eve, 
to the everiasting sorrow of her multitudinous daugh- 
ters, to our mond was not cause sutlicient for the mak- 
ing of the tewpter. Thus through much iribulation we 
have come to the conclusion that the Lord made him, 
and little toes also, to t rment us, of course because a 
little wholesome turmeut is good fur us, 

But it is not agreeable, aud we would like to mitigate 
it. For we realy think that even lite toes have 
“rights.” as well us men, babies and women. which all 
shoemakers are bound to respect. Why don't they, 
then? We devoutly believe that there is not a shvue- 
maker in the universe who by any means pleasanter 
than the pillory coukl be brought to allow space in a 
boot to huid the helpless little tue. We speak wi h the 
unction of experience. We have planted afoot on a 


piece of paper as wide as it would spread 

the shoe er followed the outline, rs oe pM nn Dg 
to leave room for that toe. He never did it. Numer- 
ous untarnished boots, hanging against a wall, bear ex- 
pressive witness to the inhumanity and utter lack of 
anatomical knowledge in shoemaking men. No wonde. 
a girl out West had her little toes chopped off. And ~ 
wonder the young lady in Hartford had such sore feet 
on her wedding day that she could not stand up to be 
married. The only wonder is that our women Stand 
up at all, much more that they walk, which, by the 
way, they do more badly than any women under the 
sun except the Chinese. We used to pity the poor 
Chinese women, but have transferred our compassion 
to our countrywomen. Look at them as they pass b 
your window some bright day! The wretched fiction 
of a “Grecian bend,” the wretched fact of laced u 
lungs, cannot account wholly for that feeble, teeterin 4 
gasping walk, a walk utterly devoid of vitality, elastic” 
ty or grace; but looking down, the wretched little boot 
with its French heel, bringing the whole weight of the 
body upon the toes, explains it all. And this creature 
with cramped nerves and muscles, partial and feeble’ 
circulation, is to be the mother of men! Whew! 

The ungarnished fact is that American women are 
fast becoming a nation of cripples. Nothing can pre- 
vent their growing to be such, unless there is an entire 
and radical change in the shape of their shoes, Girls 
respect the rights of your little toes. If you don’t they 
will turn and rend you.—Brooklyn Union. ht d 


HOW IT FEELS TO BE SHOT IN BATTLE.---EXPERI- 
ENCES OF A GERMAN SOLDIER IN METZ, 


“There! a blow in the breast, a tearing in the body, a 
fall, with a loud cry and terrible pain; there I lay, one of 
the victims of. this bloody day. My first sensation was 
anger at the blow, my second an expectation of seein 
myself explode, for judging by the sound of the ball I be- 
lieved I had a grenade in my body; then came the pain 
and with it helplessness and falling. Oh, how frightful 
are those first moments! Where I was hit, how I was 
wounded, I could form no idea; I only felt that 1 could 
not stir, saw the battalion disappear from my sight, and 
myself alone on the ground amid the fearful howling 
and whistling of the balls, which were incessantly strik- 
ing the earth around me. With difficulty could I turn 
my head a little, and saw behind me two soldiers attend- 
ing on a third, who was lying on the ground. 

“Of what happened I can give no account, except that 
I cried for help as well as I could. At last both of them 
ran up to me, and with joy I recognized the doctor and 
hospital attendant of my company. ‘Where are you 
wounded ?” is the first question. I could only point. 
My dress was quickly opened, and in the middle of the 
breast a bloody wound was found, which the doctor 
hastily bound. The balls still constantly whizzed 
around us; one struck the doctor’s helmet, and immedi- 
ately I felt a violent blow in the left arm. 

“Another wound! With difficulty I was turned 
round, to look for the outlet of the bullet, but it was 
still in my body, near the spine. At last it was cut out. 
‘Is the wound dangerous?’ Iasked. ‘I hope not.’ ‘Pray 
tell me the truth.’ ‘Not very dangerous, it is to be 
hoped,’ and with the emphasized ‘very’ my hopes melt- 
ed. They were going away. ‘The wound in the arm, 
doctor.’ This, fortunately, was looked for in vain; the 
ball had merely caused a blue spot, and had sunk into 
the ground harmlessly. I extended my hand to the doc- 
tor and thanked him, as also the attendant, whom I 
commissioned to send word to my family. 

“Ceaselessly it whizzed and howled around me. The 
doctor had carefully laid me on my cloak, with my hel- 
met firmly on my head, in order in some measure to pro- 
tect me from the leaden hail. Thus I lay alone with my 
own thoughts, amid the most terrible tire, perhaps for 
an hour and a half, All my thoughts, as pain and in- 
creasing weakness allowed, were fixed on my family. 
Graduaily I got accustomed to the danger which sur- 
rounded me, aud only when too much sand from the 
striking bullets was thrown on my body did I remember 
my little enviable position. ... At last, after long, long 
waiting, the sanitary detachment came to me.”’—WNorth 
German Gazette. 








THE EDUCATION OF THE HAND. 


People have each two hands. In the education of 
youth only one seems to be generally considered. Chil- 
dren are told to hold their knives in their right hand 
when cutting their food, and, when the necessary oper- 
ation is completed, to lay them down and use their 
torks while eating, still employing the right hand. The 
only further instruction they receive in regard to the 
left hand is, to keep it clean in common with the right 
hand, and not get into the habit of thrusting it into 
their pockets. Thus the left hand is, with a large ma- 
jority of people, a comparatively useless member, em- 
ployed only to supplement the other in all manual op- 
erations. This senseless custom has no foundation in 
the anatomy of the hand, or in any natural peculiarity 
of the human mind. As well might we teach children 
to hop about on the right foot, to keep the left eye 
closed, and to stop the left ear with cotton, as to teach 
them to magnify the value of the right hand at the ex- 
pense of the left. What excuse can there be for neglect- 
ing the early and careful instruction of both hands? 
This has been accomplished in many instances where 
the disability of the left hand has been rectified in spite 
of all obstacles arising from bad habits acquired in 
childhood, Surgeons sometimes transfer an instrument 
from one hand to the other during an operation, when- 
ever convenience requires it, without the least awk- 
wardness, and draftsmen are occasionally able to use 
both hands in coloring drawings; an immense advan- 
tage both to rapidity of work and evenness of shading. 
Woodmen, at times, chop timber right or left-handed, 
and carpenters often hammer or saw with either hand 
with equal facility. In all these cases the use of the left 
hand, in common with the right, gives very much great- 
er eilficiency. 


———s- — 





| CHILDREN’S NURSES. 
] 
| Nothing can be worse than the influence on children 
| of the general run of the vulgar, ill-tempered and prej- 
| udiced race of persons who now act as nurses, and the 
extent of which we hardly appreciite. The personal 
| superintendence of a judicious mother is indeed all im- 
| portant, and may do much toward effecting a remedy; 
| Still, it can never strike at the root of the evil, since, Un- 
less she neglect the many other duties which devolve 
upon her in this our modern society, the superintend- 
ence can never be other than a general one. The only 
practical steps toward the removal of — this evil 
seems to be the establishment of training colleges, 
where intelligent young women, accustomed to manual 
labor, might be instructed in the best modes of rearing 
and managing children, mentally as well as physically, 
which medical and social science has hitherto brought to 





| light, while their position should be made so comfortable, 


aud, what is more, so respectable, that ways might be 
> , . 

opened for women of a higher stamp to enter upol the 

employment. 


- 2 

Professor Agassiz has found new testimonies uphold- 
ing ‘he glacial theory, in the White Mountains and in 
Berkshire, this summer, and will write about them 1 





the Atlantic Monthly during 1871. 
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Ps dl ri should in less than two years wheel into line with Wy- | candidate, a large faction, styling themselves “Liberal E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
0) re Spo nN en t . oming. During my stay here, my address will be San | Republicans,” are moving heaven and earth to make 
—— Francisco. H. M. Tracy CuTLer. | treason respectable by reinstating rebels as voters and OMmice, 713 Washington St., 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO, 


SAN FRANCISCO, October 18, 1870. 

I did not intend to remain silent so long when I wrote 
from Wyoming, but a wearisome journey through dust 
and heat, and the dissipations of visiting with long absent 
friends, so demoralized me that for two weeks I found no 
time for writing. On my arrival hereI called on the edi- 
tress of the Pioneer, and through her assistance arranged 
for a lecture on Sabbath evening last. Ialso hada pleas- 
ant call at the Women’s Bureau, where I found some good 
friends of the cause of Woman Suffrage. On reaching 
Contra Costa County I found an invitation to attend a 
Suffrage picnic at Santa Clara, which was gratefully ac- 
cepted, as it would bring us into the neighborhood of 
our pleasant friend, Mrs. Ames. 

Accordingly, on ‘Thursday morning, we started at 
four o’clock, in order to connect with the Oakland stage, 
which we were so fortunate as to accomplish. But 
words would fail to convey any idea of the ride over the 
mountains, through the dust and heat. Old Mount 
Diabalo frowned down upon us in the morning shadows 
gloomy and grand, but as the sun came up, the shadows 
gave place to a rosy glow, and the scene changed as by 
enchantment. The valleys lay soft and grey at his feet, 
made beautiful by the live oak, that gives the appear- 
ance of old orchards to all the low hills and valleys. 
But for this peculiar feature, the landscape at this sea- 
son of the year would be inexpressibly gloomy. A week 
of rain will change all this. 

By noon we reached Oakland, one of the prettiest 
towns in California, full of pleasant residences, beauti- 
ful shade trees and bright flowers. Here, where the 
grounds are irrigated, you will see little patches of green 
that make you think spring is indeed here, while the 
bright plats of scarlet geraniums, the trailing fuschia and 
monthly roses, assure you of the reign of summer. A 
new feature of the landscape is the Australian gum 
tree, which grows with wonderful rapidity, and furnish- 
esa tint of green peculiarly tropical. There are few land- 
scape gardens here now that are destitute of this rapid- 
ly growing and fragrant tree, the leaves of which have 
an odor like bergamot. 

The fruits in the market also have the same trick of 
mixing spring and summer with autumn. Sweet po- 
tatoes, apples, pears, and grapes, give you an intimation 
that summer has done its full work, while hard by, you 
see strawberries peeping out with red cheeks, blushing 
like the morn of spring, while tender green esculents 
confirm the cheat. I went by rail to Santa Clara, one 
of the garden spots of California, about forty-five miles 
from the city. It is a pleasant little village of about 
three thousand souls, but surrounded by orchards and 
vineyards, that supply the city of San Francisco, and 
send carloads East, to the surprise and admiration of the 
world. I do not find the flavor of most of the fruits 
equal to our Egyptian products in Illinois, but the 
grapes must certainly bear offthe palm. Such clusters of 
bottled sunshine, such sweetness and richness, we do 
not find in any other section of America, and why Cali- 
fornia does not begin to supply the world with raisins I 
cannot comprehend. 

At Santa Clara I was the guest of Mrs. Watkins, one 
of the earnest workers in our cause. As usual I found 
her one of thg most thorough and capable of housekeep- 
ers, attending to all the details of her large family with 
scrupulous exactness, and bringing up her children in the 
most careful manner. Our picnic was to be held in a 
delightful groye, a band of music had volunteered, dain- 
ty edibles were furnished, with fruits and flowers, and af- 
ter speaking and lunch a dance was counted in order. 
The day was glorious, the grove wasenchanting, the audi- 
ence was select, the music fine, and all was as delightful 
as it could possibly be. Of the speaking, it would not 
be modest for me to say a great deal, as I was called 
upon for the larger share. But what was lacking on my 
part was fully made up by the kindness of the audience, 
both morning and afternoon. Arrangements had been 
made to have dancing and speaking at the same time, 
after lunch, andI felt it would be a serious task to talk 
against music, but the people soon gave up dancing, 
and gathered to;the speaker’s stand, till the speaker mer- 
cifully desisted. 

Mrs. Ames made a brief but happy speech, and then 
the dancers returned to their amusement. Before five 
o'clock the ground was cleared, and all were returning 
home apparently delighted with the day’s amusement. 

San Jose is only four miles from Santa Clara, and 
connected by a street railroad, which makes the places 
essentially one. Rey. C. G. Ames preaches at the for- 
mer place, but being absent on furlough for his health, 
Mrs. Ames fills the pulpit very acceptably in his absence. 
Last Sabbath she got up in the morning and prepared 
breakfast, washed and dressed her baby, dressed her lit- 
tle daughter for Sabbath school, put baby to sleep, and 
sat down and reviewed her sermon before time to take 
the cars for charch, when, consigning baby to the loving 
care of his grandmother, she went to church and 
preached, to the entire satisfaction of a large and criti- 
cal audience. Itis doubtful whether any other minister 
in the United States has such a feat to boast of as this 
enterprising and charming woman. Antioch may well 
be proud of such graduates. 

There seems to be a steady and healthy growth of the 
Wwoman’s rights sentiment on this side the Rocky Moun- 
tains. You will have noticed the action of the Regents 
ofthe California University, admitting women to all its 
departments. The teachers of the public schools are 
also demanding that the assistant principal shall be a 
woman, and the press generally favors it. Those famil- 
iar with the state of things in Nevada think there is but 
little doubt that the Legislature will submit the ques- 
tion to the people, and Arizona is looked upon as quite 
ahope fu! field for success. 

It wold not be strange if the whole Pacific Slope 








LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


Since the organization last May of the St. Louis Coun- 
ty Woman Suffrage Association, so little has been said 
about it, that the idea perhaps prevails that it is dead 
or at least inactive. Such is not the case. It was well 
understood by those interested in forming it, that the 
torrid heat peculiar to this place in summer would ren- 
der it an impossibility to do actual work, but it was 
deemed best to organize and go into summer quarters 
preliminary to an active fall campaign. 

It is proposed to open hostilities on the indifferent and 
opposing forces by a public meeting about the 15th of 
November, and to follow them by frequent meetings, con- 
ventions, lectures, etc., through the winter. A course 
of lectures has been arranged, on which Mrs. Stone 
stands first for December, Mrs. Livermore and others 
succeeding. 

Recently a hope has been raised that Col. Higginson 
might favor us with his presence. A cordial welcome 
awaits him from hosts of friends who know him through 
his able and interesting sketches of his army experi- 
ences among the freedmen. By the enclosed copy of the 
constitution of our association, you will perceive the ob- 
ject to be to unite for more efficient action all the advo- 
cates and friends of the movement in the county of St. 
Louis. What that efficient action may mean is yet an 
open question. 

There are those, and among them our worthy Presi- 
dent, who think the action of the suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts, as illustrated in their attempt to get their cause 
recognized in the conventions, and the subsequent ac- 
tion of addressing candidates, the only efficient action 
possible at this stage of affairs, with arguments almost 
threadbare and petitions to Legislatures a turned-down 
card. 

Others, again, fearful of too hasty action, counsel cau- 
tion and quiet methods, and regard the getting of long 
lists of names favorable to the cause as the best and saf- 
est procedure. Still others, and unfortunately this class 
succeed in frightening the other two classes into delay- 
ing bold measures, deprecate anything that looks like 
getting into politics. They say, Odon’t let them see 
that you wish to drive them into politics,or you will 
frighten them off. This is about as sensible as telling a 
swimming-master not to let his pupils see that he is 
trying to get them into the water lest he should fright- 
en them away from learning to swim. 

Such is the status of the friends of our cause. Mean- 
while among the opponents a visible change is taking 
place. One illustration will serve asan indication. A 


“gentleman heretofore persistently opposing Woman 


Suffrage, on the ground that her sex should forever 
disqualify her for participation in politics, was lately 
heard to say he was willing to grant her suffrage when- 
ever he was convinced she wanted it, just as he voted 
for negro suffrage when he found the negro wanted it! 
We accept his concession in favor of granting us the 
suffrage, but most emphatically deny that the negro 
ever approached us either in earnestness or numbers in 
demanding it. 

It is often urged that the best women will not use the 
right to vote if they had it. Happening to be in a com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen not long since, in the an- 
tiquated but delightful city of Sheboygan, the subject of 
Woman Suffrage came up, as it always does somehow, 
and I found myself the only lady in the room in favor 
of it. A very sprightly and intelligent lady, replying to 
my emphatic declaration of my sentiments, said, “Is it 
possible? I thought you had too much good sense for 
that.” I modestly protested against claiming to have 
more good sense than Emerson, Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lips, and a dozen or so more, whom I knew she esteemed. 
To this she said, “Well, I hope you won’t force us into it.” 
“Oh no,” I replied, “no compulsion is desirable or possi- 
ble.” “Ah, but then,” said she quite spiritedly, “‘if it is ac- 
complished I shall fee! a moral responsibility to vote.” I 
received this announcement as the best possible argu- 
ment for, and incentive to, my continued efforts to pro- 
cure for her and others the glorious opportunity for 
putting into practice this theory of moral responsibility. 
What a vivid contrast is such a statement coming from 
one who protests against the universal expression—I 
don’t concern myself with polities—from thousands of 
good men who possess the franchise, but fail to see any 
moral responsibility involved in it. 

And this fact, it does seem to me, is just what has 
brought us of the weaker sex up to the point of de- 


manding the right to lend a helping hand in all matters | 


pertaining to law and government. We cannot afford 
longer to look on as mere spectators, while so much 
that is wrong and unjust goes unrighted and unpun- 
ished. We have also this unfailing consolation, that do 
what we may we cannot make matters worse, while, 
with true feminine courage and hope, we set ourselves 
to the task of adjusting the balance by throwing heart 
and soul into the scale. 

The women of Missouri have just now very strong ev- 
idence of the quality and quantity of the sympathy and 
help, so ostentatiously paraded a few months since by a 
leading Republican paper of this city as alone to be 
found in the Republican party. We were censured 
rather sharply for going over to the Democrats, and 
were told “that although only a small class of noisy wo- 
men wanted the ballot, or would use it for anything but 
mischief if they got it, still, the only way to get it was 
by sticking together and asking the Republican party 
for it.’ A split, they said, must not be thought of— 
was ruinous to any movement or party. How do 
their deeds comport with their words? The Republican 
party split on the question of rebel enfranchisement, and, 
with Gratz Brown— who four years ago vehemently 
declared that franchise “wasot for such, could not be 
for such, and never would be for such”—as a leader and 


office-holders. But, for the thousands of devoted women 
who toiled and suffered to maintain the integrity of the 
Union, not even a whisper is heard. They have not 
the excuse that we do not want the ballot; we do want 
it, we have asked for it, and shall continue to work for 
it, though not, I trust, as a boon from Legislatures. 
Nothing shert of an amendment to the constitution 
of the United States ought to be accepted now, as that 
alone would be in keeping with the dignity of our cause 
and the justice of our demands. SPERANZA. 








The Episcopal Sisterhood at Capetown, Africa, owes 
its origin to the bishop of that missionary diocese. In 
a letter just published, the bishop says: “When I left 
England, I took with me seven ladies. They were to 
live in one house,under rules of a simple character, 
with a superior chosen by myself out of their number. 
They were to wear a dress for protection; they were to 
be at liberty either to leave, or to marry, if they so de- 
sired. It was an association of ladies, rather than a 
strict sisterhood, that I sought to found. From the first 
they have met witha hearty welcome from all classes, 
and all races, from the Governor down to the Malay and 
the heathen; and they have been largely blessed in their 
work. Buildings have been purchased and enlarged at 
a cost of £2300. These include an Oratory, and pro- 
vide separate rooms for the sisters, accommodations for 
at least twenty penitents, class-rooms, wash-houses, and 
recreation grounds. The Home is close to the cathe 
dral. In the Refuge there are fifteen poor women, an 
the number continually increases. These are entirely 
supported by the subscriptions of the inhabitants. In 
addition to this work the sisters give instruction in the 
Orphanage, where there are twenty-five orphans, in a 
ragged school established near the Orphanage, in the 
parish mission, and Sunday-schools, of which there are 
six sets, in the jail,and in the House of Correction. 
They also visit our two hospitals; and each hasa mission 
district, where work is undertaken amongst Mohamme- 
dans, heathen,and poor Christians. I may add that 
when I left, the Superior was bent upon establishing a 
Reformatory for juvenile criminals. So great has been 
the usefulness of the sisters, that the bishop desires to 
take out six more, who must have private incomes of 
$250 each, as one element of fitness. 








JUST FOR FUN. 


Cattle are dumb beasts, but by getting together in 
large numbers, they make themselves herd. 





A lodging-house keeper advertises “to furnish gentle- 
men with pleasant and comfortable rooms; also, one 
or two gentlemen with wives.” 

“T will forfeit my head if you are not wrong,” exclaim- 
ed a vehement United States Senator to President Lin- 
coln in an argument. ‘‘I accept it,’ replied the Presi- 
dent; ‘‘any trifle among friends has a value.” 

A raptured writer inquires: “What is there under 
heaven more humanizing, or, if we may use the term, 
more angelizing, than a fine black eye in a lovely wo- 
man?” Two black eyes, is the ready answer. 

A student at Carroll University, in rendering an ac- 
count to his father of his last term’s expenses, entered 
entered as an item: “Charity, $30.” His father wrote 
back: “I fear that charity covers a multitude of sins.” 

A professor, giving a lecture to some boys, was ex- 
plaining how one could live without air. He then said: 
“You have all heard of a man drowning—how does 
that happen?’ The ready answer was: “‘Cause he 
can’t swim.” 

One Doctor Duncan received a severe injury from 
something in the shape of cowskin, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati. “Where were you hurt, 
doctor?” said a friend; “was it near the vertebra ?” 
“No, no!” said the disciple of Galen; “it was near the 
race-course.” 

“Ma,’’ said an intelligent, thoughtful boy of nine, 
“T don't think Solomon was so rich as they say he was.” 
“Why, my dear, what could have put that into your 
head?” asked the astonished mother. “Because the 
Bible says he slept with his fathers, and I think if he 
had been so rich he would have had a bed of his own.” 





Two widowers were once condoling together on the 
recent bereavement of their wives; one of them ex- 
claimed with a sigh: “Well may I bewail my loss, for 
I had so few differences with the dear deceased that the 
last day of my married life was as happy as the first.’’ 
!*There I surpassed you,” said his friend, “for the last 
| day of mine was happier!” 

A good lesson to teachers is conveyed by the follow- 
ing simple anecdote: “How is it, my dear,” inquired a 
| schoolmistress of a little girl, “how is it that you do not 
understand this simple thing?’ “I do not know, in- 
deed,” she answered, with a perplexed look, “but I 
sometimes think I’ve so many things to learn that I 
have no time to understand.” 





After a marriage ceremony had been performed in 
one of the churches in Adrian, Mich., the bride, when 


| receiving the congratulations of-her friends, shed tears, 


according to the usual custom, at the sight of which the 
groom followed suit, and copiously. After his friend 
had succeeded in calming him, he said he couldn't help 
it, for he felt as bad about it as she did. 


The other day Molecule propounded the following 
to Atom: “A boy said to a gentleman: ‘My father and 
mother had a daughter, but she is not my sister.’ Now, 
how do you explain that?” Atom reflected, but all in 
vain. To his every suggestion Molecule replied by a 
mild but decided negative. At length Atom was forced 
to give it up. “Why, it’s simple enough,” said Mole- 
cule, with an exasperating smile, “the boy lied.” 


A little fellow, some four or five years old, and who 
had never seen a negro, was greatly perplexed one day 
when one came to where he and his father were. The 
youngster eyed the stranger suspiciously till he had 
passed, and then asked his father: “Pa, who painted 
the man all black so?” “God, my son,” replied the 
father. “Well,” said the little one, still looking after the 
negro, “I shouldn’t ‘a thought he’d ’a held still.” 








BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physt- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have ong 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. } 


Dr. Srear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 

Sully invited to call on Dn. SPEAR. 6m May 21. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE RS, 
Neo. 5 Pemberton Square (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. . 
- + nope G. STEVENS. 








Mary E, Srevens. 





WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jhre the carpet, and it does not the dust in the room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of arr, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine, It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it, 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


FRED. D. ALLING’S 


CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also “Flox,’’ a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No.4 Lisenty Square (Room 12), 
Boston. ly 


REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 
SEWING MACHINE. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged ; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our Office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 














NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM,, 


Nos. 48 and 50 ‘l'emple Place, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Manager. 
4GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
pees Pulmonary Vhthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neural@ta, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WASHINGTON Sr., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18, 

PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 

This wonderful and popular compound has unquéstionably be- 
come a family medicine, and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, Colic, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. It cures Ery- 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Barber's Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External Piles. It is a sure 
Hair Restorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and destroys the “Animal Parasite’ (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. Thousands use it. it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
nally or externally. $1 perbottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, $5. Sold by Druggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
cts. per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 

Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 


ARTIFICIAL TE Fil 
Inserted on a new principe never before ai < ston until 
used by the subscriber. Itis a patent soft lining or jl_vible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. Wedo not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, an 
ower with complete success. The most difficult cases solicited. 

TEETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrovs Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. 

RS. SAWYER & LANE, 
RGEON DENTISTS 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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DR. N. KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 
57 Temple Place, 

Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents each. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Dr. K. has had over 23 years of successful practice. Refers to 
physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. 
Hours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Openon Sunday. ly May?7. 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 

Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be scen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &e. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Office--292 Washington St., Boston. ly 


- MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


sU 
July 2. 





“MRS. PAIGE. 


Teacher and Author 4 foaNes, Inductive and Eclectic 


Reoms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 
Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—O. Ditson & Co. ly July 2. 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 


157-<-Tremont Street~<<-157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 
GEO. W. WARE & CoO., 
Aug. 6. BOSTON, ly 
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BENEFACTORS. 


Depot 5 Gold street, New York, is an Eldorado. 

Had Ponce De Leon lived in our day and generation, 
he need not have wandered to Florida in quest of youth, 
for the immortal bloom can be had of George W. Laird, 
at the depot above mentioned. This gentleman has 
lately introduced it into our country, and Prof. C, F. 
Chandler reports, after a chemical analysis of it, that it 
is harmless, and ladies need have no fear of using it. 
It is cheap, too, and within the reach of every one to 
whom Nature has been niggard of her favors; and when 
such become acquainted with a few facts, which I shall 
quote from this “wholesale and retail dealer” in femi- 
nine charms, they will run for life, to be rejuvenated, 
re-bloomed, refitted for—well, Mr. Laird is not explicit 
on this point, therefore a das must finish the sentence 
so gloriously begun. 

He says, and Oh! be not discouraged, thou multitude 
of plain women, whom no man can number, “All women 
know that it is beauty rather than genius which all gener- 
ations of men have worshipped in the sex.” Would you 
have suspected it, reader? Look at all the husbands 
you know, excepting your own, and pity those who so 
worshipped, and yet received no blessing! Or did youth 
and enthusiasm cast such a glamor over each divinity, 
that what was sallow looked rosy, what was red seemed 
a golden auburn, what was colorless and expressionless 
flashed like stars? Who knows? And now, seen in the 
searching light of maturer years, the silvery mist dis- 
pelled, would you suppose every Jack would know his 
Gill? 

It is evident that women, as they are made, do not 
altogether please men, and yet they were created ex- 
pressly and solely for them—there is a mistake some- 
where. Hence Hagan has been obliged to build a lab- 
oratory, at great expense, in which juices are expressed 
from flowers, for the purpose of beautifying woman. 
Freckles, tan, sunburn, wrinkles, drab and tan colors 
are swept from her face, and ouly a blank left, on which 
Hagan can write his advertisement. A few years ago, 
an indefatigable picker gathered one thousand (no 
more and no less) flowers, from which he prepared a 
balm that so cheated time that it was nothing uncom- 
mon to hear of brides of, seventy-five or eighty; and at 
inaugural balls, ladies of fifty, even, wore low necks and 
short sleeves, as if they had just started for the teens! 
Ayer also contributes to the same cause, and for a mere 
bagatelle will cover every bald head with tresses of 
any color, length or thickness, curly or straight. French, 
too, makes a donation in the shape of prepareg chalk, 
warranted to contain no arsenic, also not to rub off if 
broadcloth or beard accidentally comes in contact with 
it! Besides, on hot days it is indispensable, “imparting 
a sense of delicious coolness to the face.” Meen Fun is 
yet another godsend, so soft and pure that the most del- 
icate skin is not irritated by it; it tones down the florid 
complexion, and tones up the pallid—indeed, like the 
Satyr in the fable, we are astonished that the game 
mouth can blow hot and cold! 

Beside these responsible benefactors, there is a host of 
irresponsible ones, who will impart to every lady the 
secret of manufacturing beauty, if she will only send a 
stamp, and be particuiar in mentioning her post-office 
address, This kind of beauty will not fade by washing, 
neither can time, joy, sorrow, disappointment or success 
shade or guild it. Miss Havisham may sit amid her 
faded treasures, blooming as when they dropped from 
her hand. 

“Advice to ladies using belladonna,” “A few direc- 
tions, plain and simple, for pencilling the eyebrows,” can 
be had for ten cents, and who does not know that dilat- 
ed irids and arching eyebrows make a face radiant and 
expressive? Who will hesitate, for a paltry dime, to 
buy? The soul may sit within, poor as Lazarus, beg- 
ging for crumbs, and yet the face give no sign of the 
indwelling poverty, thanks be to the varnishers! 

Now, if atter all the expense men incur for ladies’ 
benefit, if after all their study and experiments, women 
still persist in being as nature made them, they are guil- 
ty of the basest ingratitude, deserving the censure of an 
enlightened people. 

Mrs. Winslow ought to turn her attention from sooth- 
ing syrup to the preparation of a lotion for men, by 
which every trace of tobacco may be washed away. 
Mrs. Allen should convert Tylo Balsam into pearl pow- 
der, that red noses may be concealed, and every sign of 
dissipation whitewashed into respectability. Then shall 
we feel that women at last appreciate the decorative art, 
and are grateful enough to return the favors received. 
We have been recipients too long—it is to our det- 
riment that we neither invent nor discover anything, 
and if there is balm enough in Gilead by whose aid men 
can be beautified, let every woman see to it that she ob- 
tains some, and let every bottle bear this assurance: 
“Warranted to withstand the ravages of time and sense.” 

One more quotation from Mr. Laird: “The world 
has yet allowed no higher mission to woman than to be 
beautiful, and it would seem that the ladies of the pres- 
eut age are carrying this idea of the world to greater ex- 
tremes than ever,” etc. Does this vender of beauty 
speak truly? We fear so, for every dealer in “toilet mys- 
teries” grows rich. Somebody buys, and fits herself for 
market; and few ask if she be genuine or counterfeit. 
If paint and powder will help a woman fulfill her mis- 
sion, let the makers of cosmetics be encouraged ; if, on 
the contrary, they minister to vanity, let them be frown- 


It is not magnanimous to accuse women of thinking 
more of their personal looks than anything else, when 
every newspaper once a week offers them a specific for 
homeliness, Such advertisements keep one in a perpet- 
ual fidget, as to “what manner of woman” she is, that 
every “discoverer of Nature’s secrets” feels called upon to 
add or to take from her, lest she degenerate into a “wall- 
flower,” “the last rose of summer,” or some other poeti- 
cal condition. 

Follow a man from his cradle to the grave, with mi- 
nute directions for making aud preserving beauty ; tell 
him his highest mission on earth is to be pretty, write 
it on the lintels of his door-posts, bind it on his forehead, 
and if you do not find his pockets well filled with car- 
mine and lily-white, then is he altogether divine, and 
woman altogether human. There is-nothing to hinder 
us being a race of beauties, if women will only do their 
duty by men. Surely, South American forests must 
contain something to remedy masculine homeliness, 
and it only needs a Mrs. Hagan or Mrs. Laird to find 
and prepare it. Let us have a benefactress of this kind, 
and let every newspaper in the land carry the good tid- 
ings of “bloom and beauty” to man. 

SIpvey, O. MrriaAM M. Cole. 
THE STANDPOINT OF THE ENGLISH WOMAN SUF- 

FRAGE MOVEMENT.---No. 1. 


Since London contains more people than all Scotland, 
it is far more difficult to speak confidently of what is go- 
@g on in the English capital than the Scotch capital; 
besides, I did not reach London till the tenth of July, 
and at this time the season is altogether over. The 
schools were already closed, or were holding their last 
examinations, and the educational, scientific and litera- 
ry people were gone, or were hurrying away to quiet re- 
treats in the country, so I saw at London proportionally 
fewer of the advance guards of social progress than at 
Edinburgh. Parliament continued its sittings till into 
August, but members who had no especial measures to 
urge or defeat hadin large numbers followed the lead of 
inclination away from London heat and dust. While 
the House of Commons contains over four hundred 
members, and only forty are requisite for a quorum, this 
renders it easy for those who feel neither interest nor duty 
in respect to the details of government to withdraw to 
their homes or their country sports when the decline in 
gayety renders London less attractive. 

“The Government,” or Ministry, look out that their 
party adherents do not get proportionally too small; if 
there is danger of this they send out their “government 
whips,” which are simply notes summoning attendance 
ata specified time. In a similar strait the opponents of 
the government take the same means for relief. The 
small number demanded for a quorum is one of the 
monuments left by an earlier and more arbitrary power 
which we should expect to see the democracy of Eng- 
land slowly hacking down. Possibly they are, but I 
heard nothing ot it, and think 1t more likely it is quiet- 
ly allowed to exist on the ground of its being an insti- 
tution of aristocracy as defunct in spirit as the monarch 
herself, and that the government would never think of 
making it available in carrying any measure objectionable 
to the mass of the people. I mention this to explain 
why summer visitors at London see so little of the core 
of the English progressive feeling. 

The kind friends of America, and of freedom and prog 
ress everywhere, to whom I carried letters of introduc- 
tion, did so much in the way of explaining and describ- 
ing things 1 could not myself see and hear, that it al- 
most seemed that I had really myself felt the great, 
deep, earnest throbs of English life, as it moves in its 
strong, well-set tide toward a better general life, a ra- 
tional life for all. An American, to whom land is a drug, 
and only made valuable by its proximity to a city, feels 
an involuntary pity for England, and asks what can be 
done for this landless, empty-handed, hungry-mouthed 
multitude. I was told that the percentage of indigence 
was increasing, and when I asked what were the plans 
and hopes of their philanthropists for relief, I was an- 
swered, in the spirit of Mill, that universal education 
would bring people out of a life of the senses into a life 
of the reason, that men and women would then become 
prescient and prudish, and that marriages and genera- 
tion would be made proportionate to the means for sup- 
porting offspring, so that in a succession of generations 
the population would be reduced to the fair capabilities 
of the country for support. 

A hope whose realization is so distant could with an 
American claim very little consideration, but the Eng- 
lish have not only learned how to wait but to expect to 
wait. A nation to whom a century is less than a decade 
to us can patiently work for a result that only centuries 
can accomplish. The better English spirit has most 
thoroughly learned to work and wait, but along with 
this waiting has come a weariness that surprises an 
American. I heard this weariness commented upon by 





felt it in the subdued, half-saddened tone of general so- 
ciety. 

The people in England who ought to be happy, if hap- 
piness can be claimed as the reward of noble living, 
have no eagerness and enthusiasm for living. They are 
unquestionably more sensuous than we, yet from the 
physical standpoint there is no zest for life, no eager 
drinking of its waters, or tasting of its wines—even the 
champagne of youth is simply better than other things. 
Life is tolerated only because there is something that 
needs to be done, and work is simply casting bread upon 
the waters that shall return only to the third! or fourth 
generation. The admirable health of the people pre- 
vents a gloomy depression; besides, the deep religious 
sense ot duty gives a firm substratum support, but there 
is a fearful aching of the heart for deferred hope. This 
mass of indigence, without the possibility of relief, is to 
all thinking philanthropic people a burden of incalcula- 
ble weight, and one that galis continually. 





ed upon by the sensible. 


We have nothing like it in America, nothing that 


younger men, I saw it realized in older men, and myself 


gives us any type of it. Here the individual himself or 
his natural protectors are in most cases criminally re- 
sponsible for the condition, and society allows him.to 
suffer as a corrective punishment. In the other cases it 
is usually a blundering regret on the part of officials 
who have these matters in charge, or on the part of the 
individuals to report themselves to the proper officials. 
When New York says no man shall beg, it neither ne- 
cessitates nor implies that any man need suffer. It sim- 
ply says that the public charities will supply in a regular 
way all unavoidable necessities. We tolerate the suffer- 
ing as the best possible corrective to profligate and im- 
provident habits, and, in place of wasting our energies 
in purposeless sympathy, direct them to the establish- 
ment of better social arrangements, in regard to educa- 
tion and temperance, whereby the next generation may 
be more guarded against these unfortunate though cul- 
pable conditions. 

Where society is directly culpable the blame lies with 
inefficient officials, and the general conscience feels less 
directly aggrieved. But in an over-populated country 
like England the suffering is inevitable, possibly not in 
the abstract, but certainly in the concrete. Govern- 
ment can not over-tax inherited or acquired property to 
portion the destitute multitude. And private charities 
are, in the aggregate, of more consequence to the giver 
than to the receiver. Hence, the best directed efforts 
of private philanthropy are little more than attempts to 
batter down stone ramparts with men’s heads, of little 
consequence to the ramparts, but of some service in keep- 
ing up the enthusiasm of the besiegers. There is little 
to be dune in this way, and men and women give as 
their means allow, more to relieve themselves of a bur- 
den of responsibility, than with the expectation of al- 
leviating the suffering about them. Still, at this hopeless 
task they work weariedly on. 

Through an American acquaintance I made on the 
return voyage, I heard of an old lady over ninety years 
of age, afriend of Florence Nightingale, who works 
from six o’clock in the morning till twelve at night to 
relieve this suffering poverty. Her days are spent part- 
ly in distributing small charities, but mainly in giving 
counsel in regard to the expenditure of the narrow earn- 
ings, and in devising p'ans by which a small part may be 
regularly saved, and in taking charge of the deposits; in 
providing cakes and picnics for school-children, and her 
evenings and mornings, beyond the care of her garden, 
to knitting and fancy work for charitable “fairs.” 

At London I heard a young woman discourse of a 
plan for covering all London with a network of visits, 
the object of which shuuld be to ascertain and report 
weekly the condition of every indigent person, She had 
already inaugurated her plan in one small district, and 
the system of working was this. She found as many 
benevolent ladies as she could who would volunteer to 
visit weekly all the families on one or two squares. 
These, once enlisted, would bring to their aid other ladies 
of leisure and charitable feeling. No religious difficul- 
ties were interposed, all she required was information 
respecting the condition and needs of the people. 
The visitors might pray with them, or urge upon them 
any religious claims,or do what they liked, with this 
she had nothing to do. Her object was to get reliable 
information respecting the actual condition of idleness 
and poverty, and through central committees and char- 
itable appropriations to provide, as far as could be, em- 
ployment and such other means of relief as was de- 


manded. 
The scheme looked immense, and I could hardly ex- 


pect it to be carried out to any degree of thoroughness, 
but if it could be I could see most valuable results com- 
ing from it, not in the small pittance of food and cloth- 
ing that could be doled out, for to meet these necessities, 
beyond the simple keeping together of soul and body, 
would be impossible, and life under such conditions is 
worth little to either the individual or to posterity, but 
in spite of this there must be a great two-fold advantage. 
These familiar friendly visits would do much to arouse 
the aspirations and hopes of these people without aim 
and without energy. 

The mere fact that sympathy has been extended by 
the higher class would make them feel that the distance 
between them was not impassable, and the counsel they 
would receive would do much towards helping them to 
select the best possible lines of activity—to determine 
their directions. A second great advantage would be 
derived from bringing the higher classes into a more 
complete understanding of the difficulties that render 
this class so helpless, and would lead to furnishing bet- 
ter opportunities for improvement. It is a good deal 
for community to be convinced that poverty does not 
relieve itself in consequence of the ignorance of knowing 
how to find relief, and from the absolute scarcity of 
available means of relief to know that the individuals are 
not responsible and culpable for their condition. This 
knowledge and feeling permeating community can but 
exert great influence in producing a better social con- 
dition in respect to education and means of employ- 


ment. 
A well devised national scheme of colonization would 


seem to me the most plausible way out of the trouble, 
to provide an outlet for the lower classes that shall ac- 
ecomplish what the “East India Service” does for the 
educated and aristocratic classes. The immense num- 
ber of people who receive charity so lowers the tone of 
honest pride in an independent self-support that all the 
working people are in England beggars. In addition to 
the regular fees, “tips” or gratuities are everywhere ex- 
pected; if you are not asked for them in words, you are 
in looks and expectant attitudes. A cabman, whose 
regular legal prices are distinctly understood, will plead 
like a pauper for an additional sixpence. 

This was to me the most disagreeable phase of Eng 
lish life I saw, the most despicable shadow of master- 
ship and slavery that is cast from their present advanced 
liberal feeling. Railroad employés, from the conductor 





; men who looked like gentlemen and ladies, and whose 


down, and all other working people I saw, men and wo- 





manners did not betray them, would accept any gratui- 
ty you might offer. Such servility, such feeling of de- 
pendence upon the whimsical good will of another, un- 
dermines the vital principle of self-support, that of feel- 
ing that results are directly proportioned to efforts, that 
the labor is worthy of its definite hire. I am surprised 
that philanthropic English people do not think more of 
this matter than they do. They do not seem to proper- 
ly estimate the influence of such a state of things, the 
virtual slavery of feeling it imposes upon their working 
people. Mary E. Beepy, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


A CONVENTION AT LAWRENCEBURGH, IND. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention was held in Lawrence- 
burgh, Ind., on the 14th and 15th of October. It was a 
decided success, Of course the majority think and 
know only enough about the question to ridicule it, 
“If she votes, she’s got to work the roads and shoulder 
the musket,” represents the average intelligence on the 
subject. Some of the best people evidently expected to 
see in the speakers the embodiment of striding, mascu- 
line strong-mindedness. Earnest, motherly Mrs. Thom- 
as, capable, wifely, affectionate Mrs. Longley, smooth- 
tongued, self-possessed Mrs. Swank, and thoughtfal, 
polished, promising Miss Rice, were a disappointment to 
them. 

It was fortunate for the Convention, and the cause, 
that some of the best men and women attended and 
participated, and especially that one of the most sub- 
stantial and respected citizens, Dr. Harding, presided, 
This gave it character. The political canvass just end- 
ed did not occasion half the talk that the Convention 
has. ‘Though the majority ridicule it, many are respect- 
ful, though not convinced. The most relentiess and 
senseless opposition comes, as it does everywhere, from 
those who are least valuable as daughters, wives, hus- 
bands and citizens. Those sunk in sensuality and self- 
indulgence virtuously pronounce it a free-love move- 
ment, and the whiskey interest is of course horrified at 
the degradation of these woman’s rights women. 

Conventions of this kind can and ought to be held all 
over the country. They awaken discussion, and spread 
intelligence, and inspire women with aspirations for use- 
fulness, that otherwise never would have come. If the 
ballot never comes to women, they would be incalcula- 
bly valuable to the narrow, frivolous girls who aresoon, 
as wives, to curse the world with children “half made 
up.” They would inspire fond, silly mothers to raise 
women, instead of ignorant, simpering incapables. 
They would inspire a more profound comprehension of, 
and respect for, the grand capacities and duties of wife- 
hood and motherhood. 

Some sugges‘ions may be valuable to those who ex- 
pect to hold Conventions. The character of the general 
impression left by a Convention is a very important mat- 
ter. As much as possible its management should be 
done by women. To arrange with the printer, secure 
the hall, accommodate the speakers, etc., may as well be 
done by women as men, and the effect is bettter. Be- 
sides, it gives an experience women need. If receipts 
fall below expenditures, and they have to draw on “pin 
money,” they will have learned a valuable business les- 
son. To successfully manage a Convention is to do a 
better piece of work than to write asparkling little essay 
on Woman Suffrage. 

Women who deliberate in Conventions should remem- 
ber that they are women—and quit when they have 
done. Little, detaining nothings tire ag assemblage. 
Speeches that will apply to any of the diverse and dis- 
tinct points in a set of resolutions are apt to be like 
Artemus Ward’s Mormon romance writing, confusing 
to the intellect. Workers should never be less than in 
“dead earnest ;” sparkle and humor may please and en- 
tertain, but does not convert. Bores and repulsive peo- 
ple should be summarily suppressed, just as they are in 
any successfully managed organization. Two or three 
fanatics have done the cause more harm in this country 
than thrice the number of the grandest women have 
been able to repair. 

Organizers should make it an especial point to induce 
some spirited, resolute women of popular mauners, in 
each locality visited, to procure subscriptions for the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL. This is very important. A doz- 
en copies taken would have saved and added to the 
good effects of many a Convention now dead. 

LAWRENCEBURGH, IND. J. E. LARIMER. 

DOE LE a eae 

Dr. Lilienthal, of Cincinnati, has lately received two 
ladies as converts to Judaism. One of them is a mar- 
ried lady of Dayton, O., and mother of several chil- 
dren, and the other a young lady from New Orleans, In 
the latter case Dr. Lilienthal did everything he could to 
dissuade her, but she insisted. 
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BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 

Attorneys and Counsellors-ateLaws 
DAY‘ION, O.- 


OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jeflerson sts., (up 7 
Aug. 18. 
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DAYTON, O. 
FRANK P. HOwD, Prop r> 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the “TABLE DE Hore” 0é 
this house, and every department of the “Cursive,” shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 
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